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Archibald  W.  Campbell  Oct  30  1859 


....The  Pennsylvanians  will  press  the  names  of  Cameron  and 
Judy  Eeed   the  former  may  have  a  mgj.  of  the  Pa.  delegates.   The 
friends  of  each  desire  to  have  Lincoln  of  Illinois  run  with  them 
as  Vice  P.  But  the  friends  of  the  gallant  Old  Abe  will  never  con- 
sent to  put  the  tallest  end  of  the  ticket  behind.   If  the  doubt- 
ful states  of  Pa,  Ind,  and  111  are  to  name  the  candidate  the  west 
will  settle  down  upon  the  tall  son  of  this  State.  He  can  carry 
the  entire  Northwest  -  Ind.  included.  He  is  a  Kentuckian  by  birth, 
lived  10  years  in  Indiana  -  stumped  it  for  Henry  Clay  in  44,  - 
and  25  in  Illinois,  was  an  old  Clay  Whig,  is  right  on  the  tariff 
and  he  is  exactly  right  on  all  other  issues.   Is  there  any  man 
who  could  suit  Pennsylvania  better.  The  west  is  entitled  to  the 
president  and  he  lives  in  the  very  heart  of  it.  How  does  the  mat- 
ter strike  you.   On  the  hypothesis  that  the  four  states  lost  by 
Fremont  should  name  the  candidate,  has  not  Old  Abe  more  available 
points  than  any  roan  yet  named.  Personally  I  prefer  G-ov.  Chase  to 
any  man  -  believing  that  he  possesses  the  best  executive  ability 
but  if  he  is  not  considered  available  is  not  Old  Abe  the  man  to 
win  with. 

Medill 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Register 

May  1,  1932 


LINCOLN'S    NOMINATION. 


QOVS.    LANE    AND    CURTIN    ARE 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  IT. 


£V 


The  Pledge  of  Lincoln's  Friends  to  Make  Simon 

Cameron  Secretary  of    the    Treasury — He 

Got    to    Be    Secretary  of    War    and 

Was  Sent  Away  in  Disgrace. 

Hon.  J.  Richard  Barret,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Fair  Association,  was 
for  nearly  forty  years  a  prominent  Democrat 
of  Missouri,  but  is  now  a  resident  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  city  and  county  of  St.  Louis  in 
1859,  and,  being-  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  was  personally  familiar 
with  all  the  exciting  facts  incident  to  the 
outbreak  and  development  of  the  war.  Mr. 
Barret  has  read  with  interest  the  recent  arti- 
cles by  Colonel  McClure  of  Philadelphia  con- 
cerning the  nomination  of  Lincoln  to  the 
Presidency,  and  has  this  to  say  as  being  sup- 
plementary and  of  decided  importance: 

New  York,  Dec.  2.— I  read  with  much 
pleasure  and  interest  an  article  published  in 
the  New  York  Sun  of  September  6,  entitled 
''Lincoln  in  1860 — His  First  Nomination  for 
President  at  Chicago,"  by  Colonel  A.  K. 
McClure.  It  is  true  that  for  nearly  two 
years  before  the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention in  1860,  the  Republican  party 
had  in  Wm.  H.  Seward  the  one  prom- 
inent leader,  who  was  everywhere  recognized 
as  their  coming  candidate  for  President,  the 
man  who  had  done  most  to  build  up  and  crys- 
tallize Republican  sentiment  and  organization 
and  it  was  well  known  that  certainly  two- 
thirds  of  the  delegates  to  that  convention 
preferred  him  above  all  others  as  their  candi- 
date for  President.  Such  was  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  Seward  that  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  would  be  nominated  on  the 
first  ballot. 

This  must  very  certainly-  h«v<?  b-en  *b-»  -e- 
sult,  but  for  the  action  of  Andrew  J.  Curtin, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry  S.  Lane, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  in  the 
State  of  Indiana. 

The6e  two  men,  admittedly  tho    ablest  and 

most  available    candidates      that    could    be 

nominated  in  their   respective    States,    both 

j  experienced  and  consummate  politicians,  be- 

I  lieved  that  a  desperate  battle    would  have   to 

i  be     fought   for     control    of     the     October 

'  elections    in    tho     States      of      Pennsylva- 

■  nia        and        Indiana,        and        that        on 

success    or    defeat  in    those  elections  would 

depend  the    success  or  defeat  of  the  Repub- 

can     party    for     President    in    the    coming 

November. 

These  two  men,  Curtin  and  Lane,  believed 
and  were  fully    agreod  upon    this  one  thing,  - 
that  the  nomination  of   Seward  meant  hope- 
less   defeat    for    them    in    their     respective 
States. 

They  felt  no  personal  hostility  to  Seward. 
They  had  no  prejudico  against  his  "higher- 
law"  doctrine.  It  was  simply  the  firm  con- 
viction and  the  positive  assurance  of  the  two 
men  who  were  best  able  to  judge  and  speak  ' 
for  those  States  that  were  to  control  the 
national  contest  which  formed  this  strong, 
seemingly  determined  and  fully  committed 
"Seward"  convention  to  take  pause,  and 
finally  reject  his  nomination,  and  thus  de-  j 
feat  him  in  his  own  convention. 

What  induced,  even  compelled,  Curtin  and  j 
Lane    to  make    such    a    strenuous  and    ag-  j 
gregsive  resistance    to    his    nomination  was  I 
Seward's    attitude    on    the    school  question  I 
when  Governor  of    New  York.     His  position  I 
on     this    question     had     boen      objection-  j 
able,     even    offensive,      to     many     thous- 
ands      of        voters         in  •     both        Penn- 
sylvania  and  Indiana.    It  was  his  record  on  1 
this  simple  question  while  Governor  of  New 
York    that  made  him  an  impossible  candi- 
date.     There  was  no  reason  whatever    for 
opposition  to  his  nomination  a3  a  candidate 
for  President,  except  the  settled  conviction 
that  his  nomination  would  result  in  the  in- 
evitable defeat  of  the  party. 

Colonel  McClure' s  very  full  and  complete 
account  and  explanation  of  the  masterly  ac- 
tion of  Curtin  and  Lane,  by  which  the  fixed 
determination  of  the  convention  to  nominate 
Seward  on  the  first  ballot  was  at  first  delayed 
and  subsequently  defeated,  was  particularly 
LWMli  especially-- itrtefestUut      jJ»S»    ytfiQ 


naa  oeen  ,  jcept  iuuy  injopmea  at 
the  time  as  to  much  that  took  place  at  Chi- 
cago. It  so  happened  that  theHon.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas,  then  United  States  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I,  a  very  devoted  friend  of  his 
and  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 
city  and  County  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. , 
were  kept  thoroughly  posted  as 
to  all  proceedings  of  the  Republi- 
can party  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Douglas, 
if  alive,  could  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  very 
full  and  complete  statement  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Cl  re  in  regard  to  the  Chicago  convention. 
This  statement,  so  lurid  in  its  style 
and  so  complete  In  its  detail, 
was  most  refresuing  and  interesting  to 
me,  a  survivor.  But  I  must  express  my 
regret  that  he  failed  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
There  is  still  something  that  may  and  should 
be  added  to  the  truth  of  history,  and  which 
may  prove  interesting  even  at  this  late  day. 
Under  the  advice  of  Curtain  and  Lane,  tne 
strong  "Seward"  convention  did  take  pause 
— and  during  this  pause,  this  delay  or 
hesitation,  time  was  given  to  the  friends 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  see  and  sound 
the  delegates  of  such  States  as  were 
not  then  fully  committed  to  Seward.  Among 
these  Iriends  were  Messrs.  Stewart  and  Ed- 
wards, the  Hon.  David  Davis,  Norman  B. 
Judd  and  Leonard  Swett,  men  of  high  posi- 
tions and  of  consummate  ability  and  sagac- 
ity. These  men  very  soon  found  that  the 
all-important  thing  for  them  to  do  was 
to  control  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 
Being  assured  of  Indiana,  they  were  per- 
fectly confident  that  with  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  his  favor,  Lincoln  could  be  nomi- 
nated and  elected. 

The  Pennsylvania  Jdelegation  was  under 
the  control  and  leadership  of  Simon  Cameron, 
and  was  not  committed  to  Seward.  One  of 
the  devoted  friends  of  Lincoln  was  selected 
to  confer  with  Cameron.  The  result  of  that 
conference  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
Cameron,  that,  after  the  first  ballot  in  the 
convention  (which  would  be  given  to  him)  the 
Pennsylvania  delegation  would  then  cast  its 
vote  in  favor  of  Lincoln's  nomination,  but 
upon  this  condition,  that  they,  the  closest 
and  most  devoted  friends  of  Lincoln,  should 
give  a  solemn  pledge  that  Cameron  be  given 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
Mr.    Lincoln  if  he   should  be  elected  Presi- 

dont.  — 

With  this  understanding  the  vote  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  given,  and  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated. In  this  connection  the  fact  should 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  nothing  of 
this  agreement  and  pledge  on  the  part  of 
his  friends  until  after  his  election  in  Novem- 
ber, nor  indeed  until  some  time  after  his 
election.  When  he  did  learn  what  his  friends 
had  done,  he  at  once  declared  that  "he  just 
could  not  appoint  Cameron  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury."  To  one  of  his  friends  he  said 
privately:  "It  would  never  do  to  put  so 
much  temptation  in  Simon's  way.  " 

He  did,  however,  appoint  Cameron  Secre- 
tary of  War,  this  being  as  much  as  he  would 
do  towards  carrying  out  the  pledges  made  by 
his  friends  at  Chicago. 

In  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Sun 
of  the  20th  of  September  last.  Colonel  Mc- 
Clure stated  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
for  Cameron  at  Springfield,  111.,  and 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1860,  tendered 
to  him  the  appointment  of  a  position  in 
his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War.  Colonel 
McClure  also  stated  the  interesting  fact,  not 
generally  known,  that  the  appointment  of 
Cameron  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the 
day  after  it  was  made,  but  that  two  months 
later, and  when  Lincoln'3  Cabinet  was  formed 
in  Washington,  the  appointment  of  Cameron 
was  renewed  and  at  once  accepted. 

The  war  had  not  been  very  long  in  progress 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Simon  Cameron, 
to  whom  the  position  of  Secretary  of  War 
had  been  so  reluctantly  given,  was  found 
guilty  of  peculating  in  arms.  Of  course  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  high  office  in  a  very 
summary  manner. 

But  soon  after  this  Mr.  Lincoln,  moved  by 
Cameron  in  tears,  imploring  for  forgiveness 
and  mercy,  as  well  a3  by  appeals  ol  friends 
entreating  that  the  old  Senator  and 
his  famiiy  be  saved  from  disgrace,  and  being 
at  that  particular  time,  just  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  especially  desirous  of  preventing 
scandal,  allowed  Cameron  to  resign,  and,  in 
an  endeavor  to  gloss  over  to  some  extent  the 
great  scandal,  sent  him  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  country,  and  out  of  sight,  by  ap- 
pointing him  Minister  to  Russia. 

J.  Ric&akd  B arret. 
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NOMINATION  OF  LINCOLN 


PART    TAKEN     BY     INDIANA    IN    THE 
FAMOUS  CONVENTION  OF  1SGO. 


According  to  tlie  Lute  General  Ven-tcli 

This    State     Was     Hardly    Less 

Loyal  Thun  Illinois. 


Indiana  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Republican  national  convention  of  IStiO— a 
part  which,  timed  as  it  was,  when  Illinois 
needed  the  ac.tive  help  of  a  powerful  ally, 
gave  Abraham  Lincoln  the  presidential 
nomination.  The  November  number  of  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  famous  convention  which 
met  in  the  Wigwam,  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  over  thirty-six  years  ago,  giving 
a  peep  into  the  inside  workings  of  that  re- 
markable gathering  of  Republicans.  It  de- 
votes most  of  its  space  to  the  work  of  the 
Illinois  delegation,  but  credits  Indiana  with 
having  been  the  nrst  to  join  her  sister 
Slate  in  the  fight  for  the  "rail-splitting" 
candidate.  The  inestimable  services  of  Indi- 
ana in  helping  nominate  Lincoln,  whom 
she  claimed  as  her  own,  are  not  generally 
known,  and  I  give  the  following  account 
of  her  efforts,  as  related  to  me  by  the  late 
Gen.  James  C.  Veatch,  a  few  weeks  before 
his  death: 

"A  gentleman  named  Allen,  of  Vincennes, 
and  myself  were  chosen  as  delegates  from 
the  First  district  to  the  national  conven- 
tion, which  was  to  meet  in  Chicago  in 
May.  We  went  under  instructions  to  vote 
for  Bates,  of  Missouri,  in  case  he  stood 
any  chance  of  receiving  the  nomination. 
Our  people  were  conservative  on  the  ques- 
tion of  slavery— true  Republicans,  but  not 
radical,  and  they  feared  the  advanced  ideas 
of  Seward.  Allen  and  I  left  on  a  steamboat 
for  St.  Louis,  where  we  were  to  join  the 
Bates  men.  Our  trip  was  slow  and  leisure- 
ly, and  we  canvassed  the  situation  pretty 
thoroughly.  It  soon  developed  that  neither 
of  us  had  any  idea  that  Bates  would  be  I 
successful,  and  I  told  Allen  that  my  choice  ' 
was  fixed,  and  that  Abraham  Lincoln,  of 
Illinois,  would  receive  my  vote.  He  had 
won  my  admiration  by  his  remarkable 
speeches  in  the  Douglas  debates,  but  my 
acquaintance  extended  further  back  than 
that.  It  had  been  almost  twenty  years  since 
I  had  first  seen  him,  in  the  campaign  of 
1844,  when,  as  an  awkward,  unknown  law- 
yer, he  returned  from  Illinois  to  his  old 
home  in  Spencer  country  to  make  a  few 
speeches  for  his  favorite,  Henry  Clay.  At 
that  time  I  was  editing  the   county  paper 

|  and  one  morning  .  I  heard  it  spoken 
of  .  among  the  older  men  that 
'Abe'  Lincoln  was  to  speak  at  Rockport 
that  night.  The  name  was  slightly  familiar 
and  I  associated  it  with  a  country  wag  that 
had  lived  in  the  county  a  number  of  years 

^before.  That  evening  a  crowd  assembled  at 
the  courthouse  and  gathered  around  the 
large  fireplace  In  each  end  of  the  room.  In 

;  a  short  time  the  speaker  entered,  was  in- 
troduced to  a  few  and  ascended  the  stand. 
I  was  disappointed  In  him.  His  appearance 
was  awkward,  his  voice  high  and  squeaky, 
and  he  had  none  of  that  extreme  dignity 
which  clothed  the  State  .orators  I  had 
heard.  In  vain  I  listened  for  a  joke  or  a 
atory.  But  soon  I  was  struck  by  his  man- 
ner of  statement.  The  principal   issue  was 

f  the  tariff,  even  then  beaten  thin  as  gold 
leaf.  He  placed  things  In  a  new  ligfcti;  dry 
facts  became  interesting.  For. over  an  hour 
1  listened  breathlessly  and  at  iLs  olust>  I. 
thought  it  the  most  remarkable  speech 
Jlftd  evor  heard,  and^hJn&m^llftxJ 


EFFECT  OF  THE  SPEECH. 

"I  mentioned  this  speech  to  Allen  and 
recurred  to  the  fact  that  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  southern  Indiana.  Allen 
was  favorably  disposed  toward  Lincoln  and 
wo  agreed  to  use  our  influence  to  bring  the 
Indiana  delegation  into   line   tor   him. 

"We  reached  St.  Louis  and  mingled  with 
the  supporters  of  Bates,  without  revealing 
our  Identity,  and  soon  learned  1  hat  they 
had  no  hopes  of  nominating  Bates,  merely 
wishing  to  place  him  prominently  before 
the  convention,  and  thus  secure  a  Cabinet 
position.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Chicago  we 
immediately  sought  the  Indiana  headquar- 
ters and  began  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  Lin- 
coln. Most  of  the  district  delegates  were 
undetermined  and  soon  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  support  the  Illinois  man.  However,, 
there  were  two  delegates  from  Indianapo- 
lis—one  a  relative  and  supporter  of  Cam- 
-eron.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another  who 
supported  Chase  or  Mc^uj;  ii— y.-hn  held  out 
for  their  men.  Finally  we  prevailed  q:o.u 
the  Cameron  man  to  refrain  from 'voting, 
and  the  other  delegate  came  over  to  us. 

"In  company  with  Illinois  delegates  we 
separated  into  groups  and  began  the  cru- 
sade for  Lincoln.  We  sought  the  headquar- 
ters of  Eastern  States  and  asked  them: 
'How  many  votes  will  you  give  Lincoln?' 
They  were  willing  to  vote  for  an  'available' 
candidate  and  anxiously  inquired  of  Lin- 
coln's strength.  'Illinois  and  Indiana  solid 
on  the  first  vote,'  was  our  assurance,  and 
they  replied  that  any  one  could  carry  the 
East,  and  that  if  Lincoln  was  the  man  to 
carry  the  West,  they  were  for  him.  Day 
and  night  Indiana  and  Illinois  worked  side 
by  side  without  resting,  and  we  secured 
a  promise  here  and  an  assurance  there  that 
told  us  our  cause  was  gaining,  and  that 
the  'Big  Giant'   was  the  coming  man. 

"Affairs  were  in  this  condition  when  the 
delegates  and  the  immense  crowd  gathered 
in  the  Wigwam  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
convention,  on  May  16.  On  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  the  usual  routine  of  convention 
work  was  carried  out,  but  it  was  not  a  time 
of  rest.  WJi  had  gained  some  votes  in  New 
England,  but  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
were  uncertain.  There  was  talk  of  Mc- 
Lean, of  the  latter  State,  but  Tom  Corwin 
disposed  of  that  with  the  observation  that 
'we  might  as  well  nominate  Moses.'  Mc- 
Lean was  over  seventy  years  of  age. 
Thursday  afternoon  came  and  we  secured 
an  adjournment  without  a  vote  until   Fri- 

<J*ty-  _   ... 


THE  MEMORABLE  FRIDAY. 
"That  night  came  the  final,'  almost  super- 
human effort  to  center  the  opposition  on 
Lincoln,  and  the  morning  dawned  with  a 
hopeful,  almost  sanguine  feeling  among  the 
supporters  of  Lincoln.  At  10  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day morning  the  convention  reassembled, 
and  the  scene  presented  was  inspiring.  The 
immense  hall  was  densely  packed,  anticipa- 
tion and  suppressed  excitement  being 
shown  in  every  face.  Above  the  speaker's 
stand  an  opening  had  been  cut  in  the  roof 
and  a  watchman  was  stationed  there  to 
herald  the  news  of  the  nomination  to  the 
vast  multitude  outside.  A  battery  of  artil- 
lery had  been  stationed  there  to  boom  the 
tidings  of  the.  nomination.  The  lirst  ballot 
was  taken  amidst  breathless  interest.  Lin- 
coln led  all  candidates  in  opposition  to 
Seward.  The  second  ballot  showed  about 
180  for  our  candidate— Pennsylvania  had 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  third  ballot  be- 
gan. Breathlessly  we  marked  that  score  (I 
have  the  figures  that  1  made  in  my  pa- 
pers), and  Lincoln  was  within  a  vote  or 
two  of  the  prize,  but  had  failed.  That  next 
moment  was  overwhelming,  when  Carter 
of  Ohio,  arose  and  changed  four  votes  of 
that  State  from  Chase  to  Lincoln.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  scene— a  wild,  prolonged, 
tremendous  applause.  The  watchman  ori 
the  roof  flashed  the  news  to  the 
multitude  on  the  outside,  and  the 
cannons  boomed,  the  cheers  went  ' 
up  and  yet  we  heard  not  a  sound  of  the 
outward  demonstration.  The  vibration  of  I 
the  cannonading  could  be  felt,  but  no  sound 
penetrated  the  pandemonium  that  reigned 
within. 

"The  cheering  finally  subsided  and  I  ! 
made  my  way  to  the  entrance  to  see  the 
notables  pass  out.  William  Evarts  passed 
arm  in  arm  with  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Weed 
said:  'Seward  is  beaten  and  all  is  lost,'  but 
Evarts  replied  that  he  "hoped  not;  the  out- 
look may  brighten   before   the  election".'  " 

Indiana  can  rightfully  boast  of  her  part 
in  the  second  great  Republican  conven- 
tion. She  assisted  in  securing  for  the  coun- 
try the  services  of  her  former  citizen,  Illi- 
nois's  great  statesman  and  the  country's 
most  beloved  patriot.  And  yet,  had  Lincoln 
not  delivered  that  forgotten  speech  in  his 
old  home  in  the  campaign  of  1844,  things 
might  have  resulted  otherwise,  perhaps 
less  happily  for  the  country. 

HARDY  MASTERSON. 
Rockport,  Ind.,  Nov.  20. 
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71  «  ■«  «i  ■»•  ,-„  -»i^r   f-r-n-rj*^  r-  ■»  -»  ">«»  and  heroes  are  made,  and  although  at 
^J^^JiJ^jPiJ^UfllVCOj^jrt    times  he  personally  dldt  not  approve  of  some 


FROM  the  beginning  of  Lincoln's  serious 
political  ambition,  his  relations  with. 
The  Tribune  were  close  and  constant. 
He  regarded  it  as  bis  chief  Journal- 
istic mouthpiece  in  the  west.  To  It 
he  looked  for  support  and  guidance  and  at 
no  time  did  it  falter  when,  he  allied  Its  help. 

Its  support  of  Lincoln  during  the  titanic 
struggle  for  the  seen  at  or  ship  was  of  the 
greatest  help  to  him,  for  even  at  that  date  it 
was  the  leading  newspaper  of  the-  start*  and 
wielded  an  immense  influence  with  people  of 
all  parties.  Mr.  Medill,  a  thorough  journal- 
ist, bent  all  his  energies  and  those  of  his 
newspaper  to  the  election  of  a  legislature 
favorable  to  Lincoln,  but  the  Republican 
party,  then  only  two  years  old  as  an  organi- 
zation, lost  the  battle.  On  every  ha<nd,  how- 
ever, it  was  conceded  that  Douglas'  victory 
was  won  at  such  a  cost  that  it  was  in  effect 
a  defeat.  Through  the  Influence  of  Thb 
Tribune  an  this  campaign  the  wavering  fac- 
tions were  brought  into  line,  and  it  was  made 
possible  for  Illinois  to  face  the  coming  presi- 
dential light  with  a  candidate  and  a  platform 
Which  meant  certain  victory. 

The  reporting  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  d>e- 
baites  by  The  Tribune  set  a  new  era  in 
Journalism  and  gave  the  newspaper  a  repu- 
tation for  enterprise  which  it  has  ever  main- 
tained. It  sent  as  its  chief  correspondent 
with  the  debaters  Mr.  Horace  White,  now  the 
veteran  Journalist  of  New  York,  whose 
masterly  summing  up  of  "  the  critical  peri- 
od "  of  Lincoln's  life  appears  on  an- 
other page  of  tills  centenary  edition.  He  at- 
tached himself  to  The  Press  and  Tribune, 
as  it  was  then  called,  in  1807,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  assigned  to  report  the  de- 
bates. In  Herndon's  "  Life  of  Lincoln"  Mr. 
White  is  quoted  as  follows: 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  acco.mp.any  Mr. 
Lincoln  during  his  political  campaign 
against  Senator  Douglas  in  1858,  not  only  at 
the  joint  debates,  but  also  at  most  of  the 
smaller  meetings  where  his  competitor  was 
not  present.  We  traveled  together  many 
thousands  of  miles.  I  wstala.  the  employ  of 
The  Chicago  Tht^une,  then  called  The 
Press  and  Tribune.  Senator  Douglas  had 
entered  upon  his  campaign  with  two  short- 
ii*a«r-rvg crtes^ jtoBIfla — &-  ■Sherldca.  and, 
Henry  -Blnmore.  *  whose  duty  it  was  to 
"  write  it  up  ' 


of  Lincoln's  acts,  he  never  failed  to  give 
him  complete  and  valuable  support  at  all 
times.  From  the  time  when  Mr.  Medill  was 
so  swept  away  by  Lincoln's  great  speech  at 
the  Bloomlngton  convention  that  he  forgot 
to  report  it,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
speaker  was  logically  the  man  to  lead-  the 
nation  out  of  the  quagmire  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  over  the  question  of  slavery,  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  in  his  newspaper  of 
advocating  the  views  put  forward  by  Lin- 
coln. T  K  •  *  *  *  & 

In  those  days  Lincoln  was  described  as  a 
gawky,  joke  telling,  ill  dressed,  modest  yet 
astute  country  lawyer,  who  occasionally  had 
business1  in  the  law  courts  of  Chicago.  Dur- 
ing his  visits  here  he  gave  some  sittings  to 
Leonard  Volk,  the  sculptor,  who,  like  Mr. 
Medill,  6aw  the  future  greatness  of  the  man. 
But  ofltener  than  to  any  other  place  in  Chi- 
cago, outside  of  court  hours,  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  go  to  The  Tribune  office  and  climb 
the  stairs  and  sit  in  the  literary  workshop 
of  Mr.  Medill  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of 
the  editor's  desk.  It  was  In  these  confer- 
ences that  Mr.  Medill  would  press  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  the  duty  of  taking  the  most  ad- 
vanced position  in  the  paramount  Issue  of 
the  time,  the  effectional  reconciliation  of 
the  constitution  with  the  true  principles  of 
national  sovereignty  and  universal  individ- 
ual rights.  "2-         7    .    /.   f   *  f 

Mr.  Medill  used  to  tell  in  his  later  years 
of  a  joke  Lincoln  played  on  him  and  Dr. 
^harlec  Ray,  editor-in-chief  of  The  Tribune, 
*.?.  *:.e  occasion  of  tf.e  Cooper  _-nion  speech 
m  New  York  City.  In  a  letter  written  a 
year  before  his  death  he  recounted  the  in- 
cident in  these  words  in  a  letter  to  B.  F. 
Tracy: 

Chicago,  Jan.  18,  1808.— Hon.  B.  F.  Trac.  \ 
Dear  Sir:     Replying  to  your  note  of  Jan!  >. 
asking  me  to  relate  the  story  I  told  you  at^ 
Bar  Harbor  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
Lincoln's  Cooper  institute  speech  in  the  win- 
ter  of  I860,  preceding  his  presidential  cam- 
paign.    As   it   occurred   a   long   time    ago   I 
must  relate  it  briefly  to  avoid  error  of  mem- 
ory through  lapse  of  time. 
This  is  what  I  remember: 
At  that  time  I  was  acting  as  secretary  pro 
tern,   for  the  Republican  slate  central  com- 
mittee, of  Illinois  and  was  on  quite  familiar 
terms  with   Mr.    Lincoln,     He  had  been  in- 
vited   by  leading  Republicans  of  New  York 


in  the  columns  of  the  Chicago      t*  deliver  a  political  ^d-dresg  ha  that  city  j 


Times.  The  necessity  of  counteracting  or 
matching  that  force  became  apparent  soon, 
and  I  was  chosen  to  write  up  Mr.  Lincoln's 
campaign. 

I  was  not  a  shorthand  reporter.  The  ver- 
batim reporting  for  The  Chicago  Tribune 
in  the  joint  debates  was  done  by  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Hitt,  late  assistant  secretary  of  state. 
....  Verbatim  reporting  was  a  new 
feature  in  journalism  In  Chicago  and  Mr. 
Hitt  was  the  pioneer  thereof.  The  publica- 
tion of  Senator  Douglas'  opening  speech  in 
that  campaign,  delivered  on  the  evening  of 
July  'J,  by  The  Tribune  the  next  morning, 
was  a 'feat  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  west, 
and  most  mortifying  to  the  Demi,  cratic  news- 
'  paper,  the  Times,  and  to  Sheridan,  and  Bin- 
more,' who,  after  taking  down  the  speech  as 
carefully  as  Mr.  Hitt  had  done,  had  gone  to 
bed  intending  to  write  it  out  the  next  day,  as 
was  then  customary. 

All  of  the  seven  joint  debates  were.reported 
by  Mr.  Hitt  for  The  Tribune,  the  manu- 
script passing  through  my  hands  before  go- 
ing to  the  printers,  but  nochanges  were  made 
by  me  except  in  a  few  cases  where  confusion 
on  the  platform,  or  the  blowing  of  the  wind, 
had  caused  some  slight  hiatus  or  evident 
mistake  in  catching  the  speaker's  words.  I 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  italicise 
a  few  passages  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  speeches, 
where  his  manner  of  delivery  had  been  es- 
pecially emphatic.        C    H   '  c    A  <f  * 

u 

Here  (Ottawa)  I  was  joined  by  Mr.  Hitt 
and  also  by  Chester  P.  Dewey  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  who  remained  with  us 
until  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Hither,  also, 
oame  quite  an  army  of  young  newspaper 
men.  among  whom  was  Henry  Villard,  in, be- 
half of  Forney's  Philadelphia  Press. 


near   the   time   of   Washington's     birthday, 
Which  he  had  accepted. 

One  day  he  came  into  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une sanctum  about  that  time,  where  he 
found  Dr.  Charles  D.  Ray,  chief  editor,  and 
|  myself,  the  associate  editor.  He  was  a  New 
Yorker  by  nativity,  breeding,  and  educa- 
'  tion.  He  had  abandoned  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  that  of  journalism  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  us  when  he  came  In 
that  he  had  completed  the  address  he  in- 
tended to  deliver  in  .Jew  York  within  a  few 
days,  and  that  he  had  brought  the  manu- 
script along  with,  him  from  Springfield  and 
would  like  to  leave  it  with  us  to  look  over 
till  the  next  day,  when  he  would  call  for  it. 

Ashe  expected  to  deliver  it  before  a  critical 
eastern  audience  he  wished  us  to  examine  it 
and  to  note  down  such  changes  of  words 
and  phraseology  as  we  thought  would  Im- 
prove it,  but  he  did  not  want  the  ideas  or 
arguments   used   materially  alteied. 

We  agreed  to  undertake  the  revision  and 
do  the  best  we  could. dealing  with  the  docu- 
ment in  the  most  judicious  manner. 

Alter  he  left  Ray  and  I  ijneicted  down  to 
the  delicate  task.  One  read  slowly  while 
the  other  listened  attentively,  and  the  read- 
ing was  frequently  interrupted  to  consider 
suggested  improvements  of  diction,  the  in- 
sertion of  synonyms,  or  points  to  render 
the  text  smoother  or  stronger.  as}t  seemed  to 
us. 

Thus  we  toiled  for  some  hours,  till  the  re- 
vision was  comipleited  to  our  satisfaction, 
and  we  returned  to  the  office  early  next 
morning  to  reexamine  our  work  before  xVir. 
Lincoln  would  call  for  the  revised  and  im- 
proved manuscript.  When  he  came  in  we 
handed  him  our  numerous  notes  with  the 
reference    places    carefully    marked    on    the 


During  these  years  Mr.  Lincoln.  frequentlj  margins   of  the  pages  where  each  emenda- 

oame  to  Chicago  and  when  he  did  he  nevei  tion   was    to    be   inserted.     We  turned  over 

failed   to  call  on  Joseph  Medill,  whose  per-  the  address  to  him  with  a  self-satisfied  feel- 

gonai  acquaintance   and   friendship   he   hac  Ing   that   we  bad  considerably  bettered  the 

had  for  a  long  while.    Mr.  Medill  recognizee  document  and  enabled  it  to  pass  the  coming 

in   Lincoln   those  qualities  of  which  states-  critical     ordeal     more     triumphantly     than 

otherwise  it  would. 


He  thanked  us  cordially  for  our  trouble, 
glanced  at  our  notes,  told  us  a  funny  story 
or  two  of  which  the  circumstances  remind- 
ed him,  and  took  his  leave. 

A  few  days  later  the  news  arrived  out 
west  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  delivered  a  great 
political  address  in  Cooper  Institute  before 
an  immense  audience,  who  had  vociferously 
applauded  it,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the 
poet-editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  presiding. 

In  due  course  of  mail  the  New  York  papers 
arrived  in  Chicago  containing  a  full  report 
of  the  address,  with  commendatory  editorial 
notices  praising  (the  strength,  cogency,  and 
high  moraj  tone  of  the  speech.  Dr.  Ray  and 
I  seized  copies  of  the  papers  and  plunged 
eagerly  into  the  report,  feeling  quite  satis- 
lied  with  the  successful  effect  of  the  polish 
we  had  applied  to  the  address. 

We  both  got  done  reading  it  about  the 
same  id  me.  With  a  sickly  sort  of  smile  Dr. 
Ray  looked  at  me  and  remarked:  "  Medilh' 
old  Abe  must  have  lost  out  of  the  car  win- 
dow all  our  precious  notes,  fori  don't  find  a 
trace  of  one  of  them  in  his  published  talk 
here."  I  tried  to  laugh  in  a  weak  way  and 
said:  "  This  must  have  been  meant  for  one 
of  ids  waggish  jokes." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  we  must  keep  this  joke 
to  ourselves,  for  if  the  boys  find  It  out  they 
will  never  get  done  telling  it  at  our  expense 
and  laughing  at  us." 

"  You  may  bet  your  bottom  dollar  it  will 
never  get  out  through  me,"  I  replied.  And 
it  is  now  related  for  the  first  time  since  the 
occurrence  nearly  forty  years  agio. 

Mr.  Lincoln  never  alluded  to  the  matter 
in  any  subsequent  conversation  we  had  with 
him,  and  the  wags  who  would  have  "  roast- 
ed "  us  never  heard  of  the  incident.  Neither 
of  _us  felt  in  the  least  riattered_at  the  part 

I  we  had  played  and  much  preferred  letting  It 
|  fade   out.      With    us    It  was  a  case  of  what 
Shakspeare  called  "  Love's  Labor  Lost." 

Our  sole  consolation  was  that  we  had  not 
sought  the  job.    Very  truly  yours, 

Joseph  Medill. 
About  twenty-one  years  ago,  in  an  inter- 
view, Mr.  Medill  compared  the  movement 
for  Lincoln  with  the  boom  then  on  forjudge 
Gresham.  A©  events  turned  out,  the  results 
were  not  the  same,  but  what  he  had  to  say 
about  Lincoln  and  the  forces  for  and  against 
[  TTIm  in  ilie  Republican  party  contained  much 
which  had  not,  up  to  that  time,  been  made 
public.  In  the  course  of  the  talk  Mr.  Medill 
said: 

"  It  Is  not  generally  known,"  said:  Mr. 
Medill,  "  that  of  the  twenty-two  delegates  to 
the  convention  of  18(10  from  Illinois  less  than 
two-thirds  majority  was  resolutely  for  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  The  northern  part  of  the  state 
was  for  Seward.  So  in  1884.  when  Logan  was 
brought  forward,  the  northern  part  of  Illi- 
nois was  for  Blaine.  If  you  draw  a  line 
through  the  town  of  Bloomlngton  most  of  the 
population  north  of  that  came  from  the  more 
radical  states  like  New  York,  the  western 
reserve  of  Ohio,  and  New  England.  The  way 
the  vote  of  Illinois  was  secured  for  Lincoln 
was  to  bind  it  to  vote  as  a  unit,  and  when  an 
informal  vote  was  taken  within  the  delega- 
tion It  was  found,  that  Lincoln  had  the  most 
votes,  and  therefore  some  seven  persons  who 
preferred  Seward  felt  that  they  were  in  a 
degree  committed  to  Lincoln.  The  Chicago 
Journal,  '  Long  John  '  Wentworth's  Demo- 
crat, and  Capt.  Schneider's  Staats-Zeltung 
were  all  for,  Seward  The  Tribune:  alone 
fought  for  Lincoln.  I  may  say  that  there 
were  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  persons  in 
the  Illinois  delegation  who  went  Into  the 
movement  for  Lincoln  really  supposing  that 
he  could  defeat  Mr.  Seward.  The  friends  of 
Seward  thought  there  was  nothing  dangerous 
in  this  Lincoln  movement  until  the  second 
ballot  had  been  taken. 

"  There  was  altogether  more  management 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  than  history 
has  set  down.  We  made  our  first  break  to 
get  votes  outside  of  the  state  In  the  neighbor- 
ing state  of  Indiana,  which  had  at  the  time, 
if  I  correctly  remember,  twenty-six  votes  to 
twenty-two  for  Illinois,  We  were  still  appor- 
tioning delegates,  according  to  the  census  of 
1850,  which  made  out  Indiana  to  be  a  larger 
state  than  Illinois." 

"  Who  were  the  persons  most  prominent 
from  Illinois  In  nominating  Mr.  Lincoln?" 

"  Norman  B.  Judd  of  Chicago  was  promi- 
nent, and  Ebenezeir  Peck,  and  so  was  Dr. 
Ray.  then  the  senior  editor  of  The  Tribune; 
and  David  Davis  of  Bloomlngton,  and  O.  H. 
Browning  of  Quincy,  and  Jesse  K.  Dubois,  O. 
M.  Hatch,  and  D.  L.  Phillips  of  Springfield 


t3££  had  got  the  Illinois  delegation  secure 
thlt  began  to  work  on  the  state  of  Indiana, 
^pertain  persons  were  sent  there,  or  the 
feadlng  l"  "lawmen  were  brought  to  Illinois 
and  conferred  with.  Chief  of  those  prob- 
«wv  was  John  D.  Defrees,  who  then  edited 
the'  Inlanapolis  Journal,  and  next  to  him 
Henry  S.  Lane.  Schuyler  Colfax  was  for 
Bates  Caleb  Smith,  who  afterward  went 
into  Linpolp'e  cabinet,  was  mother  one  who 
na™  i1?n|-felcfaaTarTbqWP8on'bf  TerreHarite_ 

!   was    another.     Morton,   Pratt,   andrOtt  all 

joined    in    the   '  deal.'     There    were    several 
others  whose  names  I  for_'et.    Now  Indiana  . 
had  a  boom  of  its  own,  ostensibly  for  Senator  ' 
Harrison.    They  had  rather  coddled  Henry  S. 
Lane  as  an  Indiana  favorite.    In  order  tp  get 
Lane   out   of   the   road    it  was  necessary    to- 
make  some  promises.    I  was-  a  friend  of  Lin- 
coln  and   had    information    of   all    that  was 
going-  on.    Among-  those  who  saw  the  Indiana 
delegation   was    J.   K.   Dubois  of  Springfield, 
Mr.  O.  M.  Hatch,  .who  held  one  of  the  state 
"fflces,  and  N.  B.  judd,  I  th\ink.   When  I  saw 
Dr.    Ray    after   the    Indiana,   men    had   been 
brought  together  at  the  Trernont  house,  then 
the  largest  hotel  in  Chicago,  he  said  to  me: 
'  We  are  going  to  have  Indiana  for  Old  Abe, 
sure.'     '  How  did  you  get  it?'  '  By  the  Lord,' 
said  he,  '  we  promised  them  everything  they 
asked.     We  promised  to  see1  Smith  put  Into 
the  cabinet.'     Now,  that  was  true.    Lincoln 
was  the  only  one  of  the  men  ever  nominated 
for   the   presidency    who  carried  out  all  the 
promises    made   by    his  friends.     He  had  at 
least  five  competitors  for  the  presidency  in 
the    cabinet.       He   put     in     these— Cameron 
Sewara,   Bates,  Blait,  Chateei*'    ■ 

Mr.  Medill  stopped  and  said:  "I  can  tell 
J'O-u  a  little  story  about  that.  When  J_lna_J«'_. 
friends  told  him  what  they  had  promised  he 
said:  •  Well,  gentlemen,  where  do  I  come  In? 
You  have  given  everything  away,  it  seems  to 
m©.'  " 

.-"  What   was    your   next  move   to  gain  re- 
cruits tor  Lincoln?" 
"  ."Why,  we  captured  Pennsylvania.  ygULQlfL 


Thad  Stevens  at  their  head.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania 'delegation  was  composed,  I  think,  of 
fifty-six  members,  all  wearing  white  hats, 
and  tihey  were  the  largest  men  In  size  and 
Strang  th'  1  have  ever  seen'ln  any  political  con- 
vention. They  came  to  Chicago  and  masked 
under  the  pretense  of  supporting  Simon 
Cameron  for  president.  The  Lincoln  men. 
6uch  as  Ray,  Dubois,  and  Judge  Davis,  and! 
Judd,  Hatch,  and*  Browning,  went  up  among 
them  and  they  had  a  tremendous  tjmne  nearly 
all  night  to  bring  that  delegation  around 
solid  for  Lincoln.  Lincoln  had  seen  the  Im- 
portance of  getting  Pennsylvania.  As  he 
described  tt,  he  wanted  that  big  Pennsyl- 
vaniap  foot  brought  down  upon  the  scale,  and 
when  it  came  the  effect  was  that  of  a  loco- 
motive running  on  a  platform  scale,  Indeed. 
The  size  of  the  delegation,  Us  situation  in^the 
great  conservative  center  of  the  east,-  its 
going  tor  Lincoln  was  the  flrst  token  or  alarm 
to  trie  aewaraitea. 

"  When  Judge  Davis  came  downstairs  late 
at   night  or  towards  morning,  I  went  up  to 
him  and  asked  him  what  Pennsylvania  was 
going  to  do.     The  Judge  replied:     '  Damned 
If  we  haven't  got  them-.'     '  How  did  you  get  I 
them?  '  I  asked  hiim.    '  By  paying  them  their  j 
price,'    lie   said.  '  The   next  man— wh-o-eame-' 
•  along  replied  to  my  question:    '  Pennsylvania 
is  for  Abe  Lincoln.'    Finally,  I  met  Dr.  Ray. 
and  asked  him  how  that  had  been  brought 
about.     *  Why,'  said  he,  '  we  promised  to  put 
Simon  Cameron  in- the  cabinet.    They  wanted 
assurances  that  we  represented  Lincoln,  and 
that  he  would-  do  what  we  said.'   ,'  What  have 
you  agreed  to  five  Cameron  ?  '  I  asked.    '  The 
treasury  department."    '  Good  heavens!  '  said 
I,   'give  Cameron  the  treasury  department? 
■'Why,  what  wltj:  be-  left?'    '  O,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference? '  said  Ray,   '  we  are  after  a  bigger 
thing  than  that;    we   want  the  presidency, 
and  the  treasury  department  is  not  a  great 
stake  to  pay  for  it. I  was  at  first  dis- 
posed," said  Mr.  Mediill,  "  to  think  that  this 
was  a  monstrous  giveaway,  but  when  I  sat 
down  to  think  about  It  It  seemed  to  me  that, 
after  all,  Cameron  had  never  been  accused 
Of    dishonesty,    and   Lincoln    fulfilled    that-, 
pledge;    that  is  to  sayyJleput  Cameron  into 

^he_eablpet."  '•-.■,'  -  -  '  tsK  ----- _ — _, __  _____ 

"  Was  It  not,,  after  all,  ttie  nomination, 
of  a  pretty  resolute  Republican,  Mr.  Me- 
dill?" 
I  "  Why,  yes.,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  looking 
'  back  over  the  life  of  Simon  Cameron  since 
he  became  a  Republican,  a  thiird  of  a  century 
ago,  he  has  been  a  faithful  party  man,  and,  I 
bell_ve.   an   __ft«st  _»jibl)c  man.     Lnder  his 


leadership  Pennsylvania  has  been  thoroughly 
reliable   as  a   Republican   state.      After  ail. 
we  might  have  done  worse  than  to  make  great 
promises  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
an   evidence  of   his   fidelity    that  he  carried 
those     promises    out    to     the     beet     of    his 
ability.       Now,     you     see,     we     had     three 
solid    states— Illinois,    Indiana,    and    Penn- 
sylvania.   We    only    got    Pennsylvania    the 
day     before    the     convention    met,    and    in 
seating    the    delegate;:    we    carefully    sand- 
wiched.   Pennsylvania    between    Illinois  and 
Indiana    for  safety.      We    feared  the-   New 
Yorkers  might  tamper  with  our  '  Quakers.' 
Thurlow    Weed   was-  a  sly  old  fellow.     In  a 
little  while   we  found   that   with  this  great 
though  by  no  means  controlling  power  of  two 
states  from  the  west  and-  one  from  the  east, 
more  than  100, votes  in  all.  tftsjre  were,  prom- . 
fses  coming  to  us  on  the  second  ballot  from  I 
other   places.     Iowa   sent  us  word  that  she   ( 
had  some  votes  for  us  after  certain  pledges 
had  been  fulfilled.     Ohio,  led  chiefly  by  David 
Carter,  brought  Us  ten  votes.    Vermont  pre- 
sented the  name  of  Collamer,  but  she  came 
to  us  on  the  second  ballot     New  Hampshire 
helped    us   from   the  s-tart.     The  result  was- 
that  after  we  had  balloted  once  the  next  bal- 
lot  showed    a   great   accession  of  scattering 
votes   to   Lincoln,    and-   now    the    friends    of 
Seward,  who  were  far  more  confident  than 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Blaine  today,  became  thor- 
oughly awake  to  the  fact  of  danger." 

"  What  attitude  did  Lincoln  occupy  running 
against  Seward?  " 

"  Why,  he  was  not  so  advanced,  so  radical 
in  his  views.  I  had  supported  Winfield  Scott 
as  a  Seward  Whig  in  1852,  and  that  led  me 
into  the  Republican  party.  He  called  me  one 
of  his  young-  men,  and  I  admired  him,  but  I 
saw  t'hal  he  was  too  radical  for  the  growth  of 
the  Republican  party  at  that  time.  We  had 
gone  into  the  campaign  of  lboii  with  Gen. 
Fremont,  and.  though  we  were  beaten,  had 
given,  the  enemy  a  terrible  scare,  and  we 
came  out  of  t^tat  stronger  than-ever.'' 
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CONVENTION  THAT 
NAMED  LINCOLN 

Pi ist  National  Gathering  60  Years 
Ago  in  Chicago. 


A  DELEGATE  STILL  SURVIVES 

HE   IS  ADDISON   G.   PROCTOR,  OF, 
ANN   ARBOR,    MICH. 

Slavery  Issue  an   Important  Feature 
of  That    Republican   Convention — | 
Maryland,  Virginia   and    Kentucky, 
Contesting  States,  taut  the  Conven-i 
tion   Finally  Decided  to  Admit  the 
Border    States — Fred     Upham     Di- 
recting   Genius    of    Four    Republi- 
can  Conventions. 


By    l.he  AnH'Ciatcd   Press. 

Chicago,  May  15. — The  convention 
of  the  Republicans  in  Chicago.  June 
6  to  nominate  "a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent recalls  afresh  at  line  lime  the 
Republican  convention  opening  here 
d0  years  ago  which  nominated  Abra- 
ham. Lincoln.  This  was  the  second 
national  Republican  convention  and 
the  first  of  the  many  which  have 
since  been   held  In  Chicago. 

The  convention  assembled  on  May 
16,  1860,  and  Lincoln' was  nominated 
on  May  19,  the  third  and  last  day. 
Alter  his  election  feeling  aroused  by 
the  slavery  issue  ran  quickly  into 
civil  war.  , 

Relics  of  the  campaign  of  1860,  in- 
chiding  the  oil  painting  of  the  "rail 
splitter,"  are  preserved  by  the  Chi-'- 
cago  Historical  Society.  E.  K.  Wood,  I 
held  secretary  of  the  society,  has  just . 
prepared  what  lie  regards  as  the  | 
most  complete  account  of  the  events  | 
of  the  convention  of  CO  years  ago.  In  i 
this  he  calls  attention  to  Addison  G.I 
Proctor,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  who,  j 
Mr.  Wood  believes,  is  the  only  sur-| 
viving  delegate  of  the  convention.      J 

Chicago  in  1860  was  a  promising 
city  of  110,000,  not  quite  2  5  years 
old.  It  had  won  the  convention  by 
the  offer  to  build  the  largest  as- 
sembly hall  in  the  country  and  fill  it 
at  every  session.  Accordingly  the 
"Wigwam"  arose  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  Lake  and  Market  streets, 
occupying  a  space  100  by  ISO  feet,  tt 
Was  a  temporary  wooden  structure 
costing  a  little  over  the  estimated 
$5,000.  The  balance  was  made  up 
by  charging  20  cents  admission  on 
ita  formal  opening  the  Saturday  be- 
fore the  convention. 


SPECTACULAR    ENDING. 

Few  Republican  conventions,  if 
any,  have  been  so  charged  with  ex- 
citement or  had  so  spectacular  an 
ending.  Lincoln's  prospects  appeared 
.-mall  enough  before  the  convention 
opened.  The.  favorite  was  William 
T-i.  Seward,  Senator  from  New  York. 
He  had  a  great  asset  in  the  ability 
of  Thurlow  Weed,  who  prosecuted 
his  campaign  among  the  delegates. 
He  suffered  a  handicap  in  the  de-  , 
terrahied  opposition  of  Horace, 
tlrceley,  the  famous  New  York  ed- 
itor, who  had  no  candidate  of  his 
own  but  refused  to  have  Seward. 
Both  Greeley  and  Weed  were  early 
on  the  ground  and  according  to  Mr. 
Wood's  review,  the  centers  of  inter- 
est. He  notes,  however,  that  other,! 
and  non-political  attractions,  were 
numerous,  among  them  being 
Zouaves,  circus  band,  minstrels,  and 
such  well-known  theatrical  pieces  of 
the  day  as  "Lucretia  Borgia"  and 
"The    Hidden    Hand." 

The  slavery  issue  came  up  quickly 
on  the  first  day  of  the  convention 
when  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania' 
on  taking  the  chair  as  temporary 
chairman  made  a  10-rniute  anti-sla- 
very speech.  "No  extension  of  slav- 
ery" became  an  essential  part  of  the 
platform  next  day. 

MARYLAND   A   CONTESTANT. 

In  view  of  the  many  days  now  spent 
in  hearing  delegate  contests,  this  con- 
vention of  60  years  ago  offered  some- 
thing novel.  There  were  no  contested 
delegates.  There  were,  however,  some 
"contesting"  states.  Whether  to  ad- 
mit Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Texas. was. a  question  that'  occupied 
most  of  Hie  first  day  and  was  still  un- 
decided when  adjournment  came  for 
the  day. 

The  next  day  the  convention  decid- 
ed to  admit  the  "border  states."     The 
platform    committee   then    brought    in 
its  report.     Tt  was  amended  to  include 
a     reassertion     of     the     "self-evident 
truths"    of    the    Constitution.      At    ad- 
journment     little      remained      beyond 
choosing  the  candidate,  and  Mr.  Woqcl 
i  characterizes   that   night  as   a    tuintil- 
:  tuous  one  tilled  with  band  music  and 
1  processions  until  almost  day.     Enthu-  l 
si  asm  for  Seward,  well  worked  up  in: 
'  his  behalf,  was  at  high  tide.     Greeley  , 
,  telegraphed    his    paper   that    Seward's 
j  nomination     appeared     certain.       Inci- 
dentally, remarks  Mr.  Wood,  this  con- 
vention   was    the    first    at    which    'die 
telegraph  was  employed. 

How  Lincoln  came  into  the  nomina- 
tion is  now  for  many  a  familiar  story. 
Seward  led  on  the  first  ballot  173% 
with  Lincoln  next  best  at  102,  and  233 
necessary  for  choice.  A  few  mo 
votes  came  to  Seward  on  the  second 
ballot,  bringing  his  total  to  184%. 
while  Lincoln  jumped  to  close  quar- 
ters with  181.  The  taking  of  the  thud 
ballot  showed  Lincoln  going  strongly 
to  the  front. 


As  tne  figures  were  bcipg  compiled,  I 
D  K  icartter,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  couijt  - 
ing  them  up  for  himself,  found  that 
Lincoln  needed  only  a  few  votes  to 
win  The  tabulation  in  fact  at  that 
moment  was  231%  for  Lincoln  and 
ISO  for  Seward,  with  233  necessary  for 
1he    nomination.  Instantly    Canter 

was  on  his  feet  to  announce  the  trans- 
i  fer  of  four  Ohio  votes  from  Chase   to 
Lincoln.  ,       .    . 

The  convention  quickly  broke  into 
a  scene  of  enthusiasm  with  few  paral- 
lels in  the  long  list  of  American  politi- 
cal conventions.  Further  votes  were 
changed  to  bring  Lincoln's  total  to 
354.  The  nomination  was  then  made 
unanimous. 

The  directing  genius  of  four  Repub- 
lican conventions  in  the  past,  *red 
W.  Upham,  Republican  national  treas- 
urer, this  year  has  planned  his  fifth 
and  greatest  one.  ,  Mr,  Upham  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion committee  for  16  years  and  in 
that  time  probably  has  promoted  more 
national  political  gatherings  than  any 
man  living.  He  has  organized  and 
linanced  the  local  arrangements  for 
the    Republican    gatherings  since  1004. 

Every  four  years  the  planning  of 
the  big  gathering  has  become  a  more 
complex  and  more  costly  affair.  In 
1901,  the  first  year  the  Republicans 
met  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  the  con- 
vention arrangements  cost  $70,000.  In 
1916  the  expenses  had  increased  to 
.$110,000.  and  this  year  the  sum  will 
;  exceed   $150,000. 

To  raise  this  money,  contract  for 
building  alterations,  extra  seats,  dec- 
orations, tickets,  badges  and  all  the 
other  myriad  details  of  staging  a  big 
quadrennial  spectacle,  in  which  more 
than  13,000  delegates  and  spectators 
will  this  year  participate,  is  Upham's 
task. 

Alterations     to     the     Coliseum     and 

|  decorating    it     will     alone    cost    more 

j  than   $50,000   this    year.     The   task   of 

I  obtaining  and  then  safeguarding  the 

tickets    is   a   problem    in    itself.      The 

I  admission  cards  are  printed  on  safety 

paper  in  special  inks  and  then  locked 

in    vaults    until    the    Thursday    before 

the    convention.      None    are    sent    by 

mail,   all    being   distributed    here.      In 

spite  of  these  precautions   many  fall 

into    the    hands    of    speculators,    who 

retail   them  at  auy\\h-w*e.  Xrom  $60  to 

$100  each,  and  even  countei-teiting  o£v 

the  cards  is  not  unknown. 

Mr.  Upham,  who  has  been  treas- 
urer of  tin-  national  committee  since 
February,  1918,  has  been  associated 
witli  national  politics  for  28  years. 
In  Ls92  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  from  the  Eighth 
Wisconsin  district.  He  represented  a 
Chicago  district  in  1912  and  1916  and 
ran  on  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden's 
slate  for  election  as  a  delegate-at- 
I  large  from  Illinois  this  year. 

'  I ;  was  Western  treasurer  of  the 
national  committee  in  the  first  Taft 
campaign  .in  U)0S  and  again  in  the 
Hughes  campaign  of  1916.  The  only 
elective  ofiices  he  has  ever  held  were 
alderman  in  Chicago  in  1896  and 
member  of  the  Cooke  County  Board 
of  Tax  Review  for  11  years.  He  ia, 
president  of  a  large  coal  eomgafisk^ 
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maianaai  tnwnwagu 
Convention  in  1860 

BY  JESSE  W.  WEEK. 

IXTY-FOUR  YEARS  ago  there  was  a  decided  commotion  in 
the  political  firmament.  The  Missouri  compromise  had  been 
repealed,  Fremont  had  been  defeated,  John  Brown  had  met 
his  fate  and  abundant  signs  were  gathering  in  the  sky  to  indi- 
cate that  the  real  test  of  the  Union  was  not  far  away.  Of  the  numerous 
political  leaders  who  were  breaking  through  the  surface  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  none  was  more  modest  and  yet  promising  ^than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Although  a  resident  of  Illinois,  his  boyhood  and  early  manhood  had 
been  spent  in  Indiana.  Twice  had  he  participated  in  political  campaigns 
in  that  state.  In  1844  he  had  crossed  the  Illinois  line  and  journeyed 
to  southern  Indiana  where,  at  the  town  of  Gentryville  and  elsewhere 
in  Spencer  county,  he  upheld  the  banner  of  his  idol,  Henry  Clay,  and 
the  Whig  ticket  generally.  The  next  time  he  gave  similar  party  serv- 
ice In  the  Hoosier  Btate  was  In  the  fall  of  1869.  It  was  the  year  follow 
ing  his  famous  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

On  hia  way  home  from  Ohio,  where  he 
had  aided  In  the  support  of  the  Republic- 
an ticket  In  the  Buckeye  state,  he  stopped 
off  at  Indianapolis.  Only  limited  men- 
tion of  his  visit  is  found  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  that  early  day,  and  In  one  or 
more  Instances  his  services  in  support  of 
his  party's  ticket  have  almost  entirely 
been  overlooked  by  his  biographers. 


Account   of   Address. 

In  the  Indianapolis  Journal  ot  Sept. 
20,  1859,  occurs  this  item:  "Masonio  hall 
was  crowded  last  night  to  hear  the 
champion  oi  Republicanism  in  Illinois 
in  his  first  effort  In  this  city  or  state 
and  it  was  an  effort  well  worthy  of  his 
high  reputation.  A  good  portion  of  it 
was  devoted  to  the  perversion  which  Mr. 
Douglas  has  made  a  sort  of  Democratic 
tenet  of  the  idea  expressed  by  himself 
and  Mr.  Seward  in  regard'  to  the  Irrec- 
oncilable conflict  between  slavery  and 
freedom  and  to  the  fallacy  that  the 
founders  of  the  government  Intended  to 
establish  a  balance  between  those  ele- 
ments. 

"The  conclusion  was  a  very  telling 
omment  on  Douglas's  'rule  of  three 
ivhich  said  Mr.  Lincoln  made  a  crocodile 
itand  in  the  same  relation  to  a  negro 
that  a  negro  does  to  a  white  man  and 
consequently  gave  white  men  the  name 
nght  to  treat  the  negro  as  a  reptile 
that  the  negro  had  to  treat  the  croco- 
ttila  as  a  reptile.  Thus  a  great  party 
in  the  country  degraded  the  negro  to 
the  level  of  a  brute  and  vauntlngly  re- 
pudiated the  golden  rule  of  Christianity, 
which  the  Saviour  had  to  enforce.  A 
more  stinging  exposure  of  a  selfish, 
shameless  bit  of  demagogueism  we  never 
heard.  Though  repeatedly  requested  to 
xo  on  Mr.  Lincoln  declined,  alleging  his 
weariness  from  former  speeches.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  platform  he  was 
vociferously  cheered.  Mr.  Morton  was 
then  called  out  and  spoke  very  effec- 
tively for  a  few  moments,  but  we  have 
not  space  to  notice  his  remarks  fur- 
ther." 

Campaign    Comet    On. 

In  another  place  the  Journal  says: 
"Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  wife  and  eon 
of  Springfield,  111. ;  Judge  O.  P.  Morton 
of  Centerville ;  Hon.  Walter  March  of 
Muncie;  Hon.  Levi  Ritter  of  Plainfleld 
and  a  number  of  other  Republican  poli- 
ticians were  at  the  American  House 
yesterday.  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived  in  the 
city  yesterday  afternoon  from  Cincnl- 
nati  where  he  had  been  campaigning. 
He  leaves  today  at  noon  for  his  home 
in  Springfield.  He  Is  a  nativo  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  removed  with  his  father  to 
Spencer  county,  Indiana  when  he  was 
H  years  of  age,  where  he  spent  his 
youth  and  early  manhood.  He  is  now 
In  his   fifty-second  year." 

The  campaign  of  1800  came  on  apace. 
In    reality    events    developed    with     un- 
wonted rapidity.     Dec.  13,  1850,  a  meet- 
ing' of   citizens   was   held   in   the   Court- 
house in   Indianapolis  to  take   measures 
to   invite   the   Republican   national   com- 
mittee   to    "select      Indianapolis    as     an  ' 
appropriate  place   in   which   to   hold   the  I 
Republican    national    convention."         L.  | 
M.   Vance,   the  chairman,   and  Theodore  I 
P.   Haughey,   the   secretary  of  the  meet- 
ing,  were  instructed  to  correspond   with 
tiembers  of  Congress   and  other   proml-  \ 
ent  politicians  from  the  state  in  Wash- 
Eton   and   New   York   to    use   their   in 
nee   in  \favor     of   the     selection    ot 


Indianapolis  for  the  national  convention. 
The  Republican  state  convention  "to 
nominate  candidates  for  state  offices 
and  appoint  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  which  In  turn 
was  to  nominate  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States"  was  fixed  for  Feb.  22, 
1800,  the  call  being  signed  by  M.  C. 
Garber  of  Jefferson  county,  chairman 
of  the  Republican  state  committee. 

State   Candidates. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for 
state  offices  resulted  as  follows :  Henry 
8.  Lane  of  Montgomery  county  Gov- 
ernor; Oliver  P.  Morton.  Wayne  county, 
Lieutenant  Governor;  William  A.  Peele. 
Randolph  county,  secretary  of  state; 
Jonathan  S.  Harvey,  Clark  county, 
treasurer;  Albert  Lange,  Vigo  county, 
auditor;  James  G.  Jones,  Vanderburg 
county,  attorney  general;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Marlon  county,  reporter  Su- 
preme court ;  John  P.  Jones,  Lagrange 
county,  clerk  Supreme  court ;  Miles  J. 
Fletcher,  Putnam  county,  superinten- 
dent  public    instruction. 

But  not  the  least  important  of  the 
duties  of  the  state  convention  was  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  scheduled  to  meet  In  Chicago 
in  May  to  nominate  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  By  the 
apportionment  then  In  vogue  Indiana 
was  entitled  to  twenty-stx  votes.  The 
four  delegates  at  large  were :  William  T. 
Otto,  New  Albany;  Daniel  D.  Pratt,  Lo- 
gansport;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Indianapolis, 
and    P.    A.    Hackleman,    Rush  villa. 

The  district  delegates  were  as  follows ; 
First  district,  James  C.  Veatch,  Rock- 
port,  and  C.  M.  Allen.  Vincennes;  Sec- 
ond district,  Thomas  C.  Slaughter,  Cory- 
don,  and  J.  H.  Butler,  Salem;  Third 
district,  John  R.  Cravens,  Madison,  and 
A.  C.  Vorhees,  Bedford;  Fourth  district, 
George  Holland,  Brookville,  and  J.  L. 
Yates,  Versailles;  Fifth  district,  Miles 
Murphy,  Newcastle,  and  Walter  March, 
Muncie;  Sixth  district,  S.  P.  Oyler, 
Franklin,  and  John  S.  Bobbs,  Indian- 
apolis; Seventh  district,  George  K. 
Steele,  Rockville,  and  D.  C.  Donnohue, 
Groencastle;  Eighth  district,  John 
Beard,  Crawfordsville,  and  J.  N.  Sims, 
Frankfort;  Ninth  district,  Charles  H. 
Test,  Mudge's  Station,  and  D.  H.  Hop- 
kins, Crown  Point;  Tenth  district, 
George  Moon,  Warsaw,  and  George  Em- 
merson,  Angola;  Eleventh  district,  Wil- 
liam H.  Connor,  Noblesvllle,  and  John 
M.  Wallace,  Marion. 

Mindful    of    Responsibility. 

In  view  of  the  turmoil  then  bestirring 
the  political  cauldron,  It  may  easily  be 
concluded  that'  the  delegates  from  In- 
diana, above  enumerated,  appreciated 
and  were  duly  mindful  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  rested  upon  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  them  the  convention  appointed 
a  state  committee,  in  some  respects  a 
new  thing  In  political  organization,  rep- 
resenting the  various  sections  of  the 
state.  In  the  course  of  time  they  be- 
came so  essential  to  party  success  that 
it  would  be  wrong  In  any  correct  his- 
tory of  the  state  to  omit  their  names. 

M.  C.  Garber  of  Jefferson  county  was 
the  chairman.  The  others  were  John  W.  I 
Ray  of  Clark  county,  Thomas  C.  Slaugh- 
ter of  Harrison  county,  Alfred  Hays  of 
Scott  county,  John  R.  Cravens  of  Jef- 
ferson county,  Isaac  Rector  of  Uwrenw  I 
county,    Simeon    Stans,lfer   of   Bart>Mo-  i 


ty,  P.  A.  I.ackleman  of  ftadh  county, 
Nelson  Trusler  of  Fayette  county,  John 
S.  Lyle  of  Wayne  county,  Thomas  M. 
Browne  of  Randolph  county,  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Marion  county,  Joseph  Mil- 
ler of  Hendricks  county,  A.  S.  Griggs 
of  Morgan  county,  Thomas  H.  Nelson 
of  Vigo  county,  D.  C.  Donnohue  of  Put- 
nam county,  George  K.  Steele  of  Park 
county,  H.  Labaree  of  Montgomery 
county,  G.  O.  Behm  of  Tippecanoe  coun- 
ty, O.  I>.  Wagner  of  Warren  county, 
D.  G.  Rose  of  Laporte  county,  R.  L. 
Milroy  of  Jasper  county,  M.  L.  DeMotte 
of  Porter  county,  E.  w.  Metcalfe  of 
Elkhart  county,  William  Mitchell  of 
Noble  county,  C.  S.  Parrish  uf  Wabash 
county,  James  A.  Stretch  of  Grant 
county  ana  T.  C.  Philips  of  Howard 
county. 

Extracts  From  Pre»«. 
A  few  extracts  from  the  press  of  the 
period  will  serve  to  Indicate  which  way 
the  wind  was  blowing  In  the  Hoosier 
state.  Early  in  November,  1850,  the 
Indianapolis  Journal  gave  space  to  a 
olumn  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Eve- 
ning News  setting  forth  the  attitude  of 
Edward  Bates  of  Missouri,  concluding 
with  the  pertinent  observation:  "We 
may  fairly  count  Mr.  Bates  in  the  ring 
for  the  Republican  nomination  with  a 
fair   support   and    a   good    prospect." 

In    another    place    the    Journal    says 
editorially:    "Mr.    Bates   has    been    con- 
sidered by  a  number  of  the  most  ardent 
Republicans  in  the  Union  as  the  strong- 
est candidate   we   could   present  for  the 
presidency."       Nov.      17,      the      Green- 
castle    Banner   hoist3  the    name   of    Ed- 
ward   Bates    for    President,    and    J.    M. 
Reed    of    Pennsylvania    for    Vice    Presi- 
dent.   A  day  later  the  Shelbyvllle  Ban- 
ner    urges     Cameron     of     Pennsylvania 
for    President,    Insisting    that   he    would 
"carry    more    of    the    conservative    ele- 
ment   North    and    South    and    conserve 
more    elements    of    strength    than    any 
other    man." 
Jan.   28,    1860,    the  Henry  county  con- 
j  vention   recommended   Oliver  P.   Morton 
I  for  Governor,  but  was  silent  as  to  pref- 
;  erence    for    President. 

On  the  30th  the  Marion  county  con- 
vention listened  to  a  ringing  speech  by 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  who  obtained  the  pas- 
sago  of  a  resolution  supporting  O.  P. 
Morton   for  Governor. 

]  The  following  day  Benjamin  Harrison 
i  addressed  the  Republican  Club  at  the 
I  Courthouse  In  Indianapolis,  but  re- 
I  fralned  from  committing  himself  as  to 
1  the  nominee  for  President. 

Supports   Bates. 

The  Fountain  County  Democrat  rallies 
to  the  support  of  Bates  for  President 
and  Cameron  of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice 
President.  Feb.  7,  John  Vawter  of  Mor- 
gan county,  in  the  Indianapolis  Journal 
suggests  Henry  S.  Lane  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Feb.  18,  Warrick  county  indorses 
Bates  for  President  and  Lane  for  Gov- 
ernor. 

Later  Parke  county  at  the  convention 
in  Rockville  Instructs  for  Bates  for 
President  and  Lane  for  Governor.  On 
the  20th,  Jackson  county  supports  Bates 
for  President,  Cameron  for  Vice  Presl- 
I  dent  and  Lane  for  Governor.  Spencer 
county  expresses  a  preference  for  Bates, 
whereas  Pike  and  Sullivan  each  instruct 
for  Bates,  the  last-named  adding  an 
indorsement  of  Lane  for  Governor. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  at  this  late 
day  to  reproduce  very  extensively  the 
attitude  of  the  local  press  In  Indiana  on 
the  question  of  the  probable  nominee 
for  President  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion. Lincoln  as  well  as  Seward,  Chase 
and  Bates  had  many  friends,  but  they 
were  not  very  demonstrative. 

John  D.  Defrees  had  for  some  time 
been  publishing  at  Indianapolis  a 
weekly  paper  called  the  Atlas  which 
kept  track  of  the  campaign  of  1860, 
but  of  course  the  Indianapolis  Journal 
was  the  principal  and  most  reliable 
agency  in  the  moulding  of  public  opin- 
ion. A  few  brief  editorial  extracts 
emanating  from  that  source  will  not 
only  be  appropriate,  but  of  great  value 
to  the  student  of  history.  It  will  serve 
to  Indicate  the  part  Indiana  played  in 
the   nomination   of   Lincoln. 

Prejudices    Cited. 

On  April  18,  a  month  before  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  the  Journal  said : 
"Against  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Chase 
there  do  exist  certain  prejudices,  un- 
reasonable, unjust,  unfortunate,  but 
very  real.  Neither  of  these  men  could 
carry  the  state  and  the  causes  that 
ivoufd  defeat  them  here  would  defeat 
them  in  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania  in 
our  judgme  We  are  sorry  it  should  be 


so  for  of  aU  men ■•■fllylrtg.  Mr.  Seward  la 
our  eholc>.  for.  tha  presidency.  But  it 
lis  foolish  to  go  right  on  and  with  wil- 
fully  closed  eyes  thrust  our  h*ads 
against  t>ig,  Immovable  facts.  It  may 
bo  that  we  had  better  suffer  defeat 
with  him  or  Mr.  Chase  than  achieve 
victory  with  McLean  or  Lincoln,  but  we 
can't  see  It  Defeat  with  them  will 
leave  the  -  country  powerless  before 
slavery.  This  Is  certain.  Victory  with: 
other  Reupblicans  would  at  least  gtye 
us  some  power  of  resistance  that  we 
do  not  now  have.  We  want  to,  makej 
the  fight  so  that  we  can  gain  It.  W# 
don't  believe  in  giving  up  everything; 
to  the  enemy  because  we  can't  get  &m 
we  want,  for  ourselves  particularly,'. 
when,  as  in  this  case,  we  are  reaiijM 
getting  just  as  much  with  one  man  asl 
another.  Therefore  we  say  Judge  Mc-;; 
Lean  presents  a  strong  claim  on  the 
attention  of  the  Republican  convention.) 
"In  the  same  class  and  next  to  Judge 
McLean  we  believe  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln of  Illinois  presents  the  best  combi- 
nation of  qualities  as  a  candidate  or  of- 
ficer With  either  of  these  or  with  less* 
certainty  of  success,  with  several  other; 
men,  the  Republicans  can  beat  the 
Charleston  nominee,  whoever  he  may  Ml 
or  on  whatever  platform  he  may  stand 
in  this  state.  We  know  that  Judge  Mc* 
Lean  is  old,  but  he  is  vigorous  and  his 
temperate,  regular  life  Is  a  better  as- 
surance that  he  will  fill  his  term  than 
the  dissipated  vigor  of  younger  men.  ,\ 

Elected  If   Nominated. 

"If  nominated  we  believe  he  will  sure- 
ly be  elected  and  If  elected  he  will 
make  an  administration  that  will  give 
«to  these  later  days  of  the  republio  some 
idea  of  what  the  government  used  to  be. 
The  'logic  of  events'  shows  that  the 
successful  man  must  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  general  free  labor  sentiment 
of  the  country  and  not  merely  of  some 
particular  form  of  it." 

But  what  the  Hooslers  really  thought 
of  the  situation  as  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion neared  is  readily  discerned  in  the 
.newspapers  of  thijt  perted.  Two  da.ylfi\ 
before  the  convention  met  the  Chicago; 
correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal, signing  himself  "S"  and  believed  to'; 
be  the  late  Berry  Sulgrove.  writing  front; 
the  Richmond  House  said :  "Outside  ofe 
the  movement  for  Mr.  Seward  it  is  horS; 
to  say  what  feeling  is  the  strongest. 
Illinois  is  for  Lincoln  always  and  all  thtf 
time.  Indiana  leans  in  the  same  direc-; 
tlon.  At  a  caucus  of  the  delegates  held;; 
this  morning  the  expression  in  the  maid' 
was  for  Lincoln.  But  our  men  are  not 
'hide-bound.'  They  will  support  any; 
man  who  Is  sound  and  reliable  and  hai| 
a  decent  show  of  strength.  There  is  a 
decided  effort  for  Bates  and  r  think  it  is 
stronger  than  anybody  at  home  couldt 
have  suspected.  There  Is  much  said 
about  ^McLean  who  is  generally  regarded 
as  an  entering  wedge  For  a  younger  man; 
in  the  same  position,  and  Lincoln  un»' 
doubtedly  is  the  man  eo  far  as  I  have 
noticed.  ' 

Early  in  March  the  Journal  published 
Seward's  speech  delivered  a  few  days 
before  in  New  York;  a  speech  in  Con- 
gress by  Gnlusha  A.  Grow  of  Pennsyl-; 
vania  on  "Free  Homes  and  Free  Men/;"**! 
an  address  by  Bates  to  his  friends  and 
supporters  in  Missouri,  and  a  speech  by 
Morton  at  Terre  Haute..  Carl  Schurs^ 
'  spoke  in  Indianapolis  and  Bowling 
'Green  and  Casalus  M.  Clay  held  hfis 
hearers  spellbound  In  Putnam  county? 
and  elsewhere.  Assuredly  the  political' 
pot  was  boiling,  and  the  Chicago  con- 
vention was  only  a  few  days  away! 

[Another  article  an  the  1860  conven- 
tion by  Mr.  Welk  will  appear  in  next' 
Sunday's   Star. — Editor's  note.J         ■..#*&£ ' 


Indiana  at  1860  G.O.P. 
Convention  in  Chicago 

»._  iw»    xv*>k  for  The  Sunday  Star  ] 
tTM.  U  the  .«oond  and  ta.t  »rtlcl.  written  byMr. ^°^hmm    Unco.*    for 
ta    {b*    Kepubliean    national    conrentlon    that    nominated    Abrana 
ffrMldant. — Kdltor's   Not*.] 

BY  JB8SH  W.  WKIK. 

,T  own  knowledge  of  the  campaign  of  i860  came  to  me  early  aud 
11  ^  .indable.  a—  I  *»"  not  que3tion  its  accuracy 

"or  truth.  Auioug  the  visitors  who  occasionally  dropped  in  at 
___  the  law  office  of  Brown  &  Hanna  at  Greencastle,  where  I  was 
a  law  student  soon  after  my  graduation  from  college  in  the  early  seven- 
ties, was  the  late  Dillard  C.  Donnohue.  Judge  Donnohue— for  thus  was 
he  called,  although  he  had  never  held  a  judicial  office  higher  than  that 
of  mayor  of  our  city — was  an  unusually  apt  and  engaging  personality,  l 
never  listened  to  a  better  story-teller.  Hia  language  was  concise,  meaty 
and  free  from  redundancy.  His  memory  was  phenomenal.  He  had  many 
of  the  attributes  of  the  real  historian.  He  never  lost  sight  of  the  foint 
of  hia  story  took  the  most  direct  route  to  reach  it,  clothing  his  recital  in 
plain  words  and  Just  enough  of  them  to  give  proper  and  comprehensive 
expression  of  his  ideas.  Not  very  many  so-called  "good  story-tellers" 
can  do  this. 

Mr.  Donnohue  who  was  born  at  Paris,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky, 
Nov.  20,  1814,  emigrated  to  Indiana  in  1837,  settling  first  in  the  village 
of  Bainbridge,' Putnam  county.  In  Kentucky  he  had  learned  to  card  wool 
and  he  continued  at  the  trade  for  some  time  after  his  removal  to  Indiana. 
Meanwhile  he  put  in  his  evenings  and  spare  moments  studying  law  until 
he  became  proficient  enough  to  venture  on  its  practice.  Early  in  the 
fifties,  therefore,  he  removed  to  Greencastle,  the  county  seat  of  Putnam 
^county. 


there  seemed  to  be  an  organized  crowd 
of  Hoosiers  at  the  station  who  sur- 
rounded every  Chicago-bound  train  bear- 
ing- delegates,  declaring  that  Seward 
could  not  carry  Indiana.  They  con- 
tended that,  as  Fremont  lost  Indiana  in 
1856,  there  was  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  If  Seward  were  nominated, 
the  state  would  be  lost  again.  The  argu- 
ment was  not  without  weight,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pierce,  It  was  the  means 
of  Inducing  four  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  Bay  state  delegation  to  desert  Se- 
ward and  swing  to  Lincoln  on  the  first 
ballot. 

But  the  most  powerful  and  effective 
force  at  Chicago  was  the  attitude'  and 
Influence  of  Henry  S.  Lane,  who  was 
omnipresent  among  the  delegates  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  hotels,  persisting  in  his 
assertion  that  Seward  could  not  carry 
Indiana.  He  was  alert  and  indefati- 
gable, finally,  iate  in  the  evening  of  the, 

ob-out1  his  'head,  threatened  to  withdraw 
from  the  race  for  Governor  of  Indiana 
if  Seward  were  nominated.  ^omi"» 
from  such  awurce.  the  declaration  was 

electric.  . 

Decide   for   Lincoln 


Like 


Took  Early  to  Politic*, 
the     average     Kentucklan 


Mr. 
Donnohue  early  took  to  politics.  An 
ardent  Whig  and  uncompromising  In 
his  opposition  to  slavery,  it  was  not  i 
long  until  he  became  more  or  less  of 
a  factor  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
day,  and  when  the  Republican  party 
was  formed  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
cast  his  lot  with  the  new  organization. 
One  of  his  early  friends  was  Casslus 
M  Clay,  who  occasionally  appeared 
on  the  stump  In  Indiana,  and  some  of 
the  most  vivid  and  entertaining  things 
the  writer  ever  listened  to  were  descrip- 
tions by  Donnohue  of  Clay  in  action. 
By  the  time  the  campaign  of  1880  had 
roller  around  Donnohue   was  among  the 

firominent  and  Influential  party  workers 
n  the  state — In  other  words  he  was  a 
part   of    the    "machine." 

He  always  maintained  that  Indiana 
was  ?ne  of  the  vital  agencies  respons- 
ible for  the  nomination  of  Lincoln  at 
Chicago  and  a  careful  Inquiry  Into  the 
political  developments  of  the  period 
tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  his  de- 
duction. M    ,,  „ 

At  that  time  a  strong  feeling  in  favor 
of  Edward  Bates  of  Missouri  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  western  Indiana.  In 
Greencastle,  for  instance,  there  was  evi- 
dence of  a  Bates  machine  under  the 
control  of  the  late  John  Hanna — who 
became  United  States  district  attorney 
at  Indianapolis  when  Bates  was  made 
attorney  general — supplemented  by  the 
efforts  of  Chris  W.  Brown,  editor  of 
the   Greencastle   Banner,    and    John   Gil- 

Kore,  a  county  officer  and  politician  of 
cal  renown.  These  men  conducted  a 
bunetku  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  and  by  means  of  literature 
sent  through  the  mails  created  a  decided 
feeling  in  their  neighborhood  and  else- 
where for  their  favorite. 

Represent   Old    Seventh. 


said   prophetically,    "Keep  your  eye   on 
that  man  Lincoln  from  Illinois." 

It  appears  that  early  in  the  spring  of 
1860  Mr.  Steele  had  leisurely  crossed  the 
state  line  in  Illinois  and  gone  over  to 
Springfield  to  see  Lincoln.  His  visit  to 
the  Illinois  candidate  was  very  satisfac- 
tory and  he  came  away  greatly  pleased 
with  htm,  but  Steele  knew  that  a  gen- 
erous current  of  Bates  sentiment  was 
rapidly  coming  to  the  surface  in  his  part 
of  the  country  and  he  was  reluctant  to 
antagonize  or  appear  to  divert  it.  But 
meanwhile  he  had  become  so  deeply  im- 
bued with  Lincoln's  genius  and  availa- 
bility that  he  decided  to  confer  with 
Henry  S.  Lane  at  Crawfordsville  as  to 
the  advisability  of  Joining  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  Illinois  aspirant. 

Mr.  Lane  a  short  time  before — Feb.  22 
— had  been  nominated  for  Governor  by 
the  Republican  state  convention  at  In- 
dianapolis, and  although  not  himself  a 
regularly  chosen  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention would  undoubtedly  be  there  and 
an  active  participant.  As  the  nominee 
for  Governor,  he  naturally  expected  to 
be  consulted  when  the  Indiana  delega- 
tion gathered  to  confer  and  agree  upon 
a  course  of  action.  Already  Steele, 
Donnohue  and  Lane,  who  lived  in  con- 
tiguous counties,  were  exchanging  views, 
the  result  of  which  was  an  understand- 
ing that  inasmuch  as  Bates  and  Lincoln 
were  Western  men,  each  supported  by  a 
generous  following  among  the  Repub- 
licans of  Indiana,  the  Judicious  thing 
for  the  delegation  from  the  Hoosier 
state  would  be  to  divide  its  vote  between 
the  two. 

War    Against    Seward. 

Meanwhile  the  hosts  were  gathering 
at  Chicago.  About  the  first  move  of 
the  Indiana  contingent  was  to  inaugu- 
rate a  vigorous  warfare  against  Seward ; 
for  It  was  apparent  that  the  latter  wa 


Mr.   Donnohue  and   George _  K.   Steele ,    greatly  in  the  lead   and    -les^serlous 


of  Rockville  were  the  two  delegates  se- 
lected to  represent  the  old  Seventh  dis- 
trict at  the  Chicago  convention.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Donnohue  himself  considered 
Bates  the  most  available  man,  although, 
apparently,  he  acquiesced  and  partici- 
pated in  the  propaganda  Inaugurated  at 
Creencastle.  This  is  shown  by  a  letter 
of  his  written  soon  after  ho  reached 
Chicago.  In  it.  after  enumerating  the 
strong  points  in  the  claims  of  Seward. 
Chase    Bates  and   other  candidates,   he 


Inroads  were  made  in  his  forces  early 
In  the  convention,  neither  Bates  nor 
Lincoln  could  hope  to  succeed.  To  that 
end  a  propaganda  that  Seward  could 
not  carry  Indiana  was  decided  upon. 
In  time  it  proved  to  be  a  very  efficacious 
weapon.  A  delegate  from  Massachusetts, 
F.dward  L.  Pierce  of  Boston,  the  biog- 
rapher of  Charles  Sumner,  told  me  that 
when  the  Massachusetts  delegation,  on 
Its  way  to  Chicago,  passed  through 
Michigan  City.  Ind.— where  the  train 
made  a  fifteen  or  twenty-minute   stop-r- 


Meanwhile,  the  Indiana  delegation 
realizing  that  its  advanced  stand  had 
evoked    the    antagonism    of    the    Seward 

f°T9'  £S   ^  wrhenndthen  balloting 

tuc\  became  known  it  ga\e  »*eai. 
mneto  to  the  Lincoln  movement  be- 
impetus  «i    ««  f      tates     Indiana 

ranked  tour&  even  exceeding  Illinois 
by  four  votes  on  the  final  ballot.  An- 
other item  of  no  little  importance  ai 
this  Juncture  was  that  Indiana  was  om 
of  the  four  leading  states — the  other 
three  being  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  | 
and  Illinois— which  Fremont  had  fail'.u 
to  carry  in  1856. 

In  recent  years  a  letter  has  come  to 
light,  written  by  Lincoln  before  the  Chi- 
cago convention,  which  represents  the 
situation  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
him.  It  is  dated  May  2,  1800— ubout  two 
weeks  before  his  nomination — and  Is  ad- 
dressed to  Richard  M.  Corwina,  a  dele- 
gate from  Ohio. 

•  "After  what  you  have  said,"  writes 
Lincoln,  "it  is  perhaps  proper  that  I 
should  post  you  as  far  as  I  am  able  as 
to  the  'lay  of  the  land."  First,  I  think 
the  Illinois  delegation  will  be  unanimous 
for  me  at  the  start ;  and  no  other  dele- 
gation  will.  A  few  Individuals  in  other 
delegations  would  like  to  go  for  me  at 
the  start,  but  may  be  restrained  by 
their  colleagues.  It.  la  represented  to 
me  by  men  who  ought  to  know  that  the 
whole  of  Indiana  might  not  be  difficult 
to  get." 

After  commenting  on  his  understand-  i 
lng  of  the  attitude  cf  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion he  continues:  "Everywhere,  except 
here  in  Illinois  and  possibly  in  Indiana, 
one  or  another  is  preferred  to  me,  but 
there  Is  no  positive  objection.  This  is 
the  ground  as  it  now  appears.  I  be- 
lieve you  personally  know  Mr.  C.  M 
Allen  of  Vincennes,  Ind.  H6  is  a  dele- 
gate and  has  notified  me  that  the  en- 
tire Indiana  delegation  will  be  in  Chi- 
cago the  same  day  vou  name,  Saturday, 
the  12.  My  friends  Jesse  K.  Dubois, 
our  auditor  and  Ju  ige  Davis,  will  prob- 
ably be  there  ready  to  confer  with 
friends  from  other  states." 

Meet  in  Chicago. 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allen,  written  the 
day  before  Lincoln  says:  "Our  friend 
Dubois  and  Judge  Davis  of  Bloomlngton, 
or  both,  will  meet  you  at  Chicago  on  the 
12th." 

The  sentence  In  Lincoln's  letter  to  Mr. 
Corwlne  stating  that  the  vote  of  Indiana 
"might  not  be  difficult  to  get."  in  view 
of    subsequent    developments    is    fraught 
i  with    more   or   less   significance.     During 
the   convention   Lincoln,   himself,   was   in 
'  Springfield  and   David   Davis,   who,   it  is 
■  claimed    advanced   the  money  necessary 
to    maintain    the    requisite    headquarter., 
I  in  Chicago,  was  the  leading  and  respon-  , 
"ible  man  'in   charge   of  Lincoln's   inter-  | 
estfl      Wa    can    well    understand,     there-  . 
I       fore',    that    all    overtures    or    agreements 
intended     to    bind     Mr.     Lincoln     either 


emanated  from   or  had  the  approval   of 

The  editor  of  the  Springfield  Journal, 
LdwardL.  Baker,  who  reached  Chicago 
the  night  before  the  nomination,  car- 
ried with  him  a  note  from  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  Illinois  delegates  admonishing 
them  not  to  make  any  promises,  com- 
binations or  agreements  because  he- 
Lincoln— felt  that  he  must  not  in  anv 
way  be  bound.  If  honored  with  the 
nomination  it  must  come  free  from  con- 
ditions. 

Loud   laughter.    ' 
Baker  related  that  when  he  read  the 
note     to     the     delegates     and     workers' 
gathered    at    the    Lincoln    headquarters' 
he  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter  : 
Davis    was    loudest    of    all,    occasioned 
probably,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  a  deal  had  already  been  made  with 
the   Pennsylvaniana   by   which   in  return 
•for  their  vote  the  Keystone  state  shoulo" 
I  have   a  place   in   Lincoln's   cabinet     and 
Indiana     for     a     similar 8  consideration 
should  fare  likewise.     No  wonder  Davis 
laughed  when   he   thought   of   Lincoln's 
simple   faith   in   believing   that   so   great 
a    prize   as  .a   nomination  for   the   Dresi 
deney    could    be    gained    without    Si 
tions    or   promises    of   any   kind         °nal 

History  records  that  Camf»r<-,n  „„  .  , 
ted  early  by  the  FenSsylvSf  leal*  h£ 
there  was  more  or  less 'content?™  «  M 
the  Cabinet  plum  for  India,"  ' on  oyer 
Smith  and  Schuyler  Colfax  i"t  CaJeb 
it  Among  the  fast  vis  to^af  LWan,te.d 
office  before  he  left  Sni  Lincoln's 
Washington  in  February  Pi^iflellj  lo'\ 
group  of  Hooslere,  including  tv. w^?  a 
John  L.  Smith,  3r.  O  L  So,th«,  Re*- 
Albert  8.  Wh  te  reDrp««n^CAark  an<* 
who  came  to  press  the  cfaim^tlv,e^lect' 
Smith,  but  they  Kd  hardlv  d?=i*  Cldeb 
before  another  shadow^crossef^ 
threshold.  It  was  William  £  i  hls 
|  bearing  a  final  appeal  or Ihe  "r?^' 
Ition  of  Schuyler  Colfax  9m)?1c0gnl- 
i  awarded  the  place,  and  later  aftir  tT3 
coin's  inauguraUon,  when  sonf« tt  Wn,~ 
fax's  friends  complained  because  he  w0l~ 
not  chosen  instead,  Lincoln  wrote  On? 
fax  saying:  "I  had  made  up  my  mind" 
in  favor  of  Smith  before  your  name  w 'is 
mentioned  in  that  connection  When 
you  were  brought  forward  I  said  'CoN 
fax  is  a  young  man,  is  already  in  pos  -, 
tion,  is  running  a  brilliant  career  and  is 

wfth  Smith  W'   fUtUre   ln   ">y  went; 
with  Smith- it  is  now  or  never."  VU-  I 


Ohioans  in  National  Republican 

Conventions 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  second 
in  a  series  of  articles  by  Charles  A. 
Jones,  secretary  to  the  late  Senator 
Frank  B.  Willis,  dealing  with  the  sig- 
nificant roles  played  by  Ohio  men  in 
Republican  national  conventions.  Last 
Sunday's  installment,  after  reviewing 
the  doings  of  a  long  list  of  illustrious 
Ohioans,  chronicled  the  events  leading 
up  to  the  nomination  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  famous  Chicago  Wig- 
wam in   I860. 

BY  CHARLES  A  JONES. 
Part  II. 

NOMINATING  speeches  in 
those  days  (1860)  were  not 
the  long  drawn  out  affairs 
they  have  since  become.  Scarcely  ten 
minutes  was  required  for  presentation 
of  all  the  names.  Thomas  Corwin  of 
Ohio  presented  "at  the  request  of 
many  gentlemen,"  the  name  of  Judge 
John  McLean  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Columbus  Delano, 
"on  behalf  of  a  portion  of  the  dele- 
gation from  Ohio"  rose  "to  put  in 
nomination  the  man  who  can  split 
rails  and  maul  Democrats — Abraham 
Lincoln."  D.  K.  Cartter  of  Cleveland 
presented  the  name  of  Gov.  Salmon 
P.  Chase  of  Ohio. 

Then  the  convention  voted.  Ohio 
gave  Lincoln  8  votes,  McLean  4  and 
Chase  34.  Chase  had  a  total  of  49 
votes  and  McLean  12.  Benjamin  F. 
Wade  received  3.  On  the  second  bal- 
lot Lincoln  received  14  from  Ohio, 
McLean  5  and  Chase  29.  Chase's 
total  went  down  to  42%.  The  dra- 
matic moment  was  approaching. 

In  the  third  ballot  Ohio  gave  Chase 
15,  McLean  2  and  Lincoln  29.  As  the 
roll  was  concluded  Lincoln  had  with- 
in iy3  votes  of  enough.  Murat  Hal- 
stead,  writing  for  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial,  tells  the  story  best: 

"The  news  went  over  the  house 
wonderfully,  and  there  was  a  pause. 
There  are  always  men  anxious  to 
distinguish  themselves  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  looked  up  to  see  who  would 
be  the  man  to  give  the  decisive  vote. 
In  about  ten  ticks  of  a  watch  Cartter 
was  up.  I  had  imagined  Ohio  would 
be  slippery  enough  for  the  crisis;  and 
sure  enough,  every  eye  was  on  Cart- 
ter, and  everybody  who  understood 
the  matter  at  all  knew  what  he  was 
about  to  do.  He  has  an  Impediment1 
in  his  voice,  which  amounts  to  a 
stutter.  He  said:  'I  rise  (eh),  Mr. 
Chairman  (eh),  to  announce  the 
change  of  four  votes  of  Ohio  from 
Mr.  Chase  to  Mr.  Lincoln.' 

"The  deed  was  done.  There  was 
a  moment's  silence  •  *  •  there  was 
a  noise  in  the  Wigwam  like  the  rush 
of  a  great  wind  in  the  van  of  a 
storm;  and  in  another  breath  the 
storm  was  there."  Beebe,  Cartter, 
Hassaurek  of  Cincinnati  and  Corwin 
we^re  the  four  delegates  wbose  votes 
had  been  changed. 

Ohio  supported  Hannibal  Hamlin 
of  Maine  for  vice  president  with  all 
46  votes  on  both  ballots. 

The  Baltimore  Convention. 

The  convention  of  1864,  which  met 
in  Baltimore,  was  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Union  Convention."  Ohio's 
delegates-at-large  were  Gov.  William 
Dennison,  David  Tod,  Columbus  De- 
lano of  Mount  Vernon  and  G.  Volney 
Dorsey  of  Columbus.  New  names 
made  up  the  district  delegate  list. 
Other  than  locally,  there  is  not  a 
famous  name  in  the  list. 


President   Lincoln,    of   course,    was  j 
the  nominee  and  the  state  voted  sol- 
idly   for    Andrew    Johnson    for    vice 
president. 

Ohio  was  strong  for  the  program 
determined  upon  in  advance  to  nomi- 
nate Gen.'Ulysses  S.  Grant  for  presi- 
dent at  what  was  this  time  "The 
National  Union  Republican  Conven- 
tion," assembling  in  Chicago,  May 
20  and  21,  1868. 

I  •  The  state  convention  indorsed 
Grant,  and  with  some  less  degree  of 
unanimity,  Ben  Wade  for  vice  presi- 
dent. It  strongly  denounced  President 
Andrew  Johnson.  The  delegates-at- 
large  were  Frederick  Hassaurek,  tal- 
ented German-American  orator  and 
editor  of  Cincinnati;  John  C.  Lee  of 
Toledo,  John  A.  Bingham  of  Har- 
rison and  James  Scott  of  War- 
ren. Thomas  C.  Jones  of  Dela- 
ware was  chairman  of  the  delega- 
tion; Orville  C.  Maxwell  of  Dayton, 
'  secretary;  James  Scott,  committee- 
man on  credentials;  John  C.  Lee, 
committeeman  on  resolutions. 

Grant  received  all  the  state's  42 
votes.  Chaplain  McCabe  of  Athens 
was  one  of  a  trio  that  stirred  the 
convention  with  a  song  especially 
written  by  George  F.  Root  of  Erie 
County  on  the  theme,  "We'll  Fight 
It  Out  Here." 

Mr.  Hassaurek  presented  the  name 
of  Wade  for  vice  president,  empha- 
sizing his  reputation  as  "Honest 
Ben."  Carl  Schurz  of  Missouri,  Rufus 
Spaulding  of  Ohio  and  Jones  of 
North  Carolina  seconded  it.  But  he 
did  not  secure  the  nomination.  On 
the  first  ballot  the  Ohio  delegates  fol- 
lowed their  resolution  and  voted 
solidly  for  Wade.  On  the  second 
ballot  four  swung  to  Colfax  of  In- 
diana; on  the  third  ballot,  five,  then 
six. 

There  was  just  enough  desertion  to 
break  Wade's  line.  At  the  end,  in 
seconding  Gen.  Daniel  Sickles'  mo- 
tion that  the  nomination  of  Colfax 
be  made  unanimous,  Chairman  Jones 
of  the  Ohio  delegation  said:  "Was 
there  ever  such  a  contest  as  this,  in 


which  Ohio  had  the  leading  nag  in 
the  race,  and  nearly  had  the  leading 
nag  on  the  home  stretch,  and  yet  is 
denied  the  poor  privilege  of  first  con- 
gratulating the  winner?" 

At   Philadelphia  in   1872. 

Four  years  later  the  "National 
Union  Republican  Convention"  again 
met  at  Philadelphia,  June  5  and  6, 
1872.  Ohio  Republicans  stood  for  the 
renomination  of  President  Grant  but 
desired  former  Gov.  William  Denni- 
son   for    vice    president. 

Seconding  the  nomination  of  Grant, 
Ohio  pledged  him  a  50,000   majority. 
Once  again  division  appeared  in  the 
delegation    regarding   support    of   an 
Ohio    candidate    for    vice    president, 
and  learning  of  this,  Gov.  Dennison  | 
peremptorily  withdrew  his  name.     It  j 
was  not  presented.  Gov.  Noyes  spoke  ; 
for  Henry   Wilson  of  Massachusetts 
and  Mr.  Bickham  spoke  for  Mr.  Col- 
fax of  Indiana.     Wilson  received  30 
of  the  Ohio  votes  and  Colfax  14. 

At  Cincinnati  in   1876. 

The  word  "union"  was  no  longer 
a  part  of  the  party  name  as  reported 
for  the  convention  in  1876.  The  gath- 
ering at  Cincinnati,  June  14,  15  and 
16,  was  simply  a  "Republican  Na- 
tional Convention."  Such  simple 
things  as  danger  of  lighting  new  gas 
fixtures  for  an  evening  session, 
necessitating  an  overnight  adjourn- 
ment; a  slight  sun  stroke  suffered  by 
James  G.  Blaine  the  Sunday  preced- 
ing the  convention  and  a  rebuffed 
call  of  sympathy  played  in  this  con- 
vention master  parts  for  destiny  and 
helped   to  bring  about  the  presiden- 


tial nomination  of  Ohio's  governor, 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

The  convention  was  also  to  put 
into  force  the  vital  and  far-reaching 
rule  that  delegates  could  vote  as  in- 
dividuals and  not  be  bound  by  state 
unit  rules.  / 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  upon 
this  most  important  decision,  affect- 
ing every  convention  thereafter,  Ohio 
voted  30  to  14  for  the  unit  rule. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  in  presenting 
the  name  of  James  G.  Blaine,  made 
his  famous  "Plumed  Knight"  speech, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  na- 
tional convention  addresses.  *  The 
name  of  Gov.  Hayes  was  presented 
by  Gov.  Noyes  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wade,  Augustus  St.  Gem  of  Mis- 
souri and  James  W.  Davis  of  West 
Virginia. 

On  the  first  ballot  Hayes  had  but 
61  votes,  while  Blaine  had  285.  After 
the  sixth  ballot,  in  which  Hayes 
climbed  to  113  votes,  the  anti-Blaine 
forces  withdrew  five  candidates,  with 
the  result  that  the  seventh  ballot 
stood :  Hayes  384,  Blaine  351,  Brlstow 
of  Kentucky  21. 
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CHASE 

Here  are  four  OMoaus  Whose 
names  are  indelibly  linked  with 
the  battles  that  raged  in  state 
and  national  Republican  politics 
after  the  Civil  War.    John  Sher 
man,  brother  of  Gen.  William  T. 
Sherman,  was  born  at  Lancaster 
May  10,  1823.  He  was  an  orator, 
a  financier,  a  United  States  sen- 
ator, and  secretary  of  state.    He 
-  was  nominated  for  president  by 
James  A.  Garfield  who  was  him- 
self  nominated  in  the  same  con- 
vention. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  was  governor 

of  Ohio  from  Jan.  14,  1856,  to 

Jan.  9    1860.     He  died  in  1873 

after    having    been    a    United 

ii  _  senator>     secretary 


of 


Garfield  Stood  Out  in  1880 

James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio  was  the 
outstanding  figure  of  the  turbulent 
seventh  national  convention,  held  in 
Chicago,  June  2  to  8,  1880.  Garfield 
as  newly  elected  senator  from  the 
state,  went  to  the  convention  as 
leader  of  the  forces  favoring  the 
nomination  of  John  Sherman  for 
president. 

He  was  the  outstanding  leader 
against  the  third  term  proposal  for 
Gen.  Grant,  and  so  was  dramatically 


JOHN  $He&MA/V 

treasury     and     justice     of     the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

William  Dennison  was  gov- 
ernor from  Jan.  8,  i860,  to  Jan. 
13,1862.  He  died  in  1882  after 
having  been  state  senator  and 
postmaster  general  and  a  par- 
ticipant in  some  of  the  hottest 
political  conflicts  t,hat  have  ever 
shaken  the  Buckeye  State 

ttS^*"**  ?'  (0Id  Ben>'  al80 
««?£«  Prominent  part  in  Ohio's 
Political   rivalries.     He    was    a 


s£\?l  :zv:zzt  ia  opp°- 

S^  •»«»-  to  -ppon  It 
mn  of  rh!        S°°n  after'   a3   chair- 

2?!fjl'  C0Moc'-  '»  """toe  con. 
«»t  to  the  sneer,  of  ConMIn,?  «.„„ 

£~"=— -k- 

d    h°s    Z        e  la"ting  23  mln^es, 
ide    the  63S    and    force    «°on 

g  s  satire  and  invective 

•Saturday  night  and  adjourned 
•r  Sunday.  Sherman  Served  S 
es.    Ohio  again  added  to  her  repu- 


natmn^01"  Uncertainty  m  Republican 
national  conventions.  Despite  ene- 
cmc  instructions  for  Shernfan?  rune 
Ohio  delegates  determined  to  vote 
for  James  G.  Blaine  and  did  so 
Sherman,  i„  his  memoirs,  says  this 

resZa-n  b?"    r.e8U'tant    Wt£o« 
resulted  in  Blaine's  failure  to  secure 

nelthe  °Tat'0n-       H<3     &Vers     th*t 
neither    he    nor    Blaine    were    able 

thereafter  to  swing  their  forces  for 

donfh  ^   mlght     eaSily    ha™     been 
done  had  not  these  nine   Ohio  dele 
gates  so  acted. 

thaJToh,  th,0Ufht  lt  pr0babI*  *'*° 
that  if  Ohio  had  been  solid  for  him 

he  might  have  been  nominated,  and 
he  never  forgave  these  bolters      As 
t  was,   the  distinguished  Ohio  sena- 
tor received  but  120  votes 
The  swing  to  Garfield  began  to  be 

Gar«enMd    °n    the    34th     ^lot,    and 
Garnew  arose  to  a8k  tnat  votes  not 

J  be  cast  for  him.  He  was  ruled  *£ 
of  order,  and  on  the  36th  ballot  was 

I  nominated.  was 

"I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  man 

so  overcome  as  was  Garfield  when  It 

:ianrnced  that  he  was  u. 
nominee,"  saya  senator  Hoar  in  Mb 
autobiography.  Ohio  was  jubilant 
Senator  Sherman,  writing  2fi  yeari 
f   ™   not   ablequite^to   £g 

have  FS    he    COuld    not 

Ohio's     delegates-at-Iarge     ln    i«0 

were    William    Dennison*  James  T 


WILLIAM   C.DCNMl&Ofi, 


United    States    senator    ana    1 
candidate  for  president. 

Garfield,  Charles  Foster  (governor) 
and  Warner  M.  Bateman  of  Cincin- 
nati. W.  C.  Cooper  of  Knox  County 
was  elected  national  committeeman. 

Convention  of   1884. 

Three  new  names  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  political  history  of  Ohio 
come  into  the  picture  with  the  con- 
vention of  1884:  Joseph  B.  Foraker, 
Marcus  A.  Hanna  and  William  Mc- 
Kinley.  Each  was  on  the  delegation 
for  the  first  time.  All  three  had  been 
elected  delegates-at-large  by  accla- 
mation, and  the  fourth  was  William 
H.  West,  "blind  man  eloquent"  of 
Bellefontaine.  The  alternates-at-large 
were  all  colored  men. 

The  delegation  split,  24  to  22,  on 
an  early  vote  over  chairman.  On  the 
first  ballot  for  president  Ohio  stood 
21  for  Blaine  and  25  for  Sherman. 
McKinley  was  for  Blaine;  Hanna 
stood  with  Foraker  for  Sherman.  Tht 
latter,  however,  received  but  five 
votes  from  other  states  and  his  cause 
was   known    to   be   hopeless. 

The  second  ballot  showed  Ohio  23 
to  23;  the  third  25  for  Blaine  and  21 
for  Sherman;  the  fourth  and  last, 
all  for  Blaine. 

Copyright,     1028.     by    Plain     Deal,  r    Pub 
lishiner  Co. 

The  third  and  concluding  In- 
stallment in  this  series  will  ap- 
pear on  this  page  next  Sunday 
and     will    deal    with    Republican 


HistLians  Hear  of  State  Dele. 
gat\nMnJ860  Convention. 

PROFESSOR   ROLL  SPEAKS 

Without  the  aid  of  Indiana.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  might  never  have  become 
Sr  "Great  Emancipator,"  Professor 
Charles  Roll,  of  Indiana  State  Nor- 
°  i  QM,Arti  at  Terre  Haute,  asserted 
Sm^SSSJ?  ^"Indiana's  Paxt  to 
toe  Nomination  of  Lincoln  in  I860 
Friday  Tt  the  forty-third  annua  con- 
vention of  the  American  Historical 
Association  at  the.  ClaypooT .hotel. 

Speaking  at  a  joint  sess  on  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  and 
tte  Sssippi  Valley  Association  in 
thl  Pata  room  at  the  Claypool  hotel. 
Professor  Roll  outlined  the  events  or 
^2  Rpnublican  national  convention 
ifcEo  in  I860  to  which  Indiana, 
riSded  then  as  a  Democratic  state 
ioTned  forces  with  Illinois  to  carrying 
Ccoln"  nomination  after  three  bal- 

l0^6nly  one  other  state,  Illinois   cast 
its  solid  vote  for  I^^Mthgttg 

ind  other  Indian*  m^resentTesoe- 

cially  Henry  S.  Lane,  aided  effectively 
in  Winning  other  delegates." 

That  Lincoln  realized  that  Indi- 
ana's support  in  the  convention  and 
the  election,  which  followed  was  in- 
strumental in  his  obtaining  the  presi- 
dency was  brought  out  by  Professor 
Roll  in  a  letter  written  by  Lincoln  to 
Caleb  B.  Smith. 

"I  am  indeed  much  grateful  to  In- 
diana," Lincoln  wrote.  M.,n„ 

The  career  of  another  Republican 
of  the  Same  period  was  outlined  by 
Wendell  H.  Stephenson,  of  Louisiana 
State   University,   in    an    address    on 
"The  Transitional  Period  in  the^Ca-j 
reer  of  General  James  H.  Lane.      A, 
native    of    Indiana,    Lane    emigrated 
to  Kansas  where  he  was  largely  re- I 
sponsible    for    that   state's    admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  state  at  a 
time  when  both  the  north  and  south 
were  making  bids  for  support  of  new 
states  in  the  growing   fight   on   the 
question  of  slavery,  Stephenson  said 
How  Lane  discarded  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  became 
a  member  of  the  Republican  party  and 
how  he  changed  from  a  conservative  to 
a  radical  for  the  times,  was  told  by 
the  speaker. ^ 

fiz. 
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Lincoln  in  lowa-The 
Chicago"  Convention 

BY  HARVEY  INGHAM. 

eral     Dodge     has     already 
voiced  his  surprise  at  finding  only 
two  delegates  from  Iowa  for  Lin- 
coln in  the  Chicago  convention  of 
I860.  Professor  Herriott  of  Drake 
in  his  story  of  "Iowa  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  says  the  Iowa  dele- 
gates voted  for  six  candidates  on 
the    first    ballot — Bates    of     Mis- 
souri, Chase  and  McLean  of  Ohio, 
Cameron  of  Pennsylvania,  Lincoln 
of    Illinois    and    Seward    of    New- 
York.      On   the   final   ballot  Iowa 
voted   for  three  candidates — Lin- 
coln, Chase  and  Seward,  but  most 
of    the    votes    were    for    Lincoln. 
It     must     be  remembered  that 
the    writers    and    reporters    were 
chiefly     from   the   east   in     I8  60 
and  the  east  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  Seward.     The  east  more- 
over looked  on  the  west  as  essen- 
tially   unoccupied    territory    even 
as  late  as  1860,  and  anybody  who 
will  turn  to  the  statistics  of  those 
days  will  discover  that  our  west- 
ern   states    did    not   size    up    very 
large.       It    was    easy    for    so    re- 
spected    an     authority     as    James 
Fort    Rhodes    to    say,    "Lincoln's 
adherents  were  men  from  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  who  had  coma 
to  Chicago  bent  on  having  a  good 
time  and  while  traces  of  organiza- 
tion   might    be     detected     among 
them,  it  was  such  organization  aa 
may  be  seen  in  a  mob."     It  was 
easy    for    Rhodes    to    quote    from 
Halstead:    "I  do   not  feel   compe- 
tent to  state   the  precise  propor- 
tions of  those  who  are  drunk  and 
those  who  are  sober.     There  are 
large  numbers  of  both  classes." 

But  one  of  the  Iowans  well 
known  to  the  state,  Jacob  Rich  of 
the  Independence  Guardian,  wrote 
home  to  his  newspaper  from  Chi- 
cago: "It  is  a  matter  of  universal 
comment  that  if  the  whole  coun- 
try had  been  methodically  picked 
over  there  could  hardly  have  been 
produced  a  concourse  containing 
the  same  amount  of  ability  and 
respectability.  Inside  and  outside 
the  convention  there  seems  to  be 
less  of  boisterous  enthusiasm  than 
of  earnest  thoughtful  action."  Carl 
Schurz  had  the  same  impression: 
"The  members  of  the  convention 
and  thousands  of  spectators  as- 
sembled in  the  great  wigwam  pre- 
sented a  grand  and  inspiring 
sight.  It  was  a  free  people  met 
to  consult  upon  their  policy  and 
to  choose  their  chief." 

The  mere  fact  that  William  B. 
Allison,  James  F.  Wilson,  William 
P.  Hepburn,  Coker  F.  Clarkson 
and  John  A.  Kasson  were  dele- 
gates from  Iowa  would  be  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  convention 
was  representative,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  visitors  Professor  Her- 
riott lists.  The  mere  fact  that 
General  Dodge  had  met  Lincoln 
at  Council  Bluffs  and  was  in  Chi- 
cago to  urge  his  nomination  ought 
not  be  overlooked  while  nobody 
will  minimize  such  names  as 
these:  James  B.  Weaver,  James  R. 
Howell,  Hiram  Price,  John  F.  Dil- 
lon, Amos  N.  Currier,  F.  W. 
Palmer.  * 


Seward   2  votes. 

It  took  the  east  a  long  while 
to  get  used  to  the  Lincoln  candi- 
dacy.     If  the  issues  had  not  been 


It  was  easy  for  eastern  writers  There  were  31  delegates  casting 
to  say  then  as  it  has  been  since  for  eight  votes  in  the  convention.  On 
the  disappointed  after  every  the  last  ballot  these  votes  were 
great     convention      tn     «av     that  Chase    £    vote,    Lincoln    5J    votes, 

it  was  trading  that  did  it. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart  hands 
down     the     story     of     the     Chase 

discontents  in  his  story  of  Salmon  SQ  gh         ,jlp  wpst  woulf]  n0(  havQ 
P.  Chase  in     he  American  States-  the  Dreaidency  a3  lt  did. 

man  series:  Some  delegates  from 
Iowa  were  on  the  trading  tacit 
and  in  Indiana  there  was  a  float- 
ing and  marketable  vote."  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Iowa  delegates 
were  scattered  in  the  early  ballot- 
ing and  finally  centered  on  Lin- 
coln would  be  enough  to  start 
that  sort  of  rumor. 

Professor  Herriott  after  expos- 
ing the  very  limited  information 
on  which  the  historian  bases  this 
reference  to  "trading"  brings  It 
all  down  to  J.  W.  Rankin  of  Keo- 
kuk and  Dr.  J.  C.  Walker, 
delegate  at  large,  the  former  for 
Cameron  until  he  saw  his  candi- 
date had  no  chance  and  then  for 
Lincoln,  the  latter  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  for  Lincoln 
from  first  to  last.  Judge  Charles 
C.  Nourse  of  Des  Moines  speak- 
ing in  later  years  of  the  incident 
said:  "Dr.  Walker  and  Senator 
Rankin  were  both  men  of  great 
ability  and  solid  character  with 
a  fine  sense  of  honor  in  publio 
matters.  Neither  pettiness  nor  de- 
sire for  private  gain  were  mov- 
ing motives  with  either." 

Professor  Herriott  says  "Alvin 
Saunders  and  Governor  Kirkwood 
were  perhaps  Iowa's  leaders  in 
promoting  Lincoln's  candidacy, 
one  or  the  other  probably  taking 
part  in  the  'committee  of  twelve' 
whose  decision  doubtless  exercised 
a  potent  if  not  decisive  influence 
on  the  final  result."  The  sort  of 
desperate  fight  they  waged  must 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Allison  was  for  Chase  and  Kasson 
;  for  Bates.  Professor  Macy,  so 
ilong  of  Grinnell,  said  "Lincoln 
before  the  convention  was  un- 
known or  he  made  little  impres- 
sion. Lincoln  struck  us  as  a 
surprise."  Illinois  did  not  put 
Lincoln  up  until  six  days  before 
the  convention,  which  is  enough 
to  show  anybody  experienced  in 
convention  politics  how  much  he 
was  regarded  as  a  dark  horse. 

The  Iowa  delegates  at  large  to 
the  convention  were  W.  Penn 
Clarke  of  Johnson  county;  L.  C. 
Noble  of  Fayette;  J.  A.  Kasson  of 
Polk;  H.  O'Connor  of  Muscatine; 
James  F.  Wilson  of  Jefferson;  J. 
W.  Rankin  of  Lee;  M.  L.  McPher- 
son  of  Madison;  C.  F.  Clarkson  of 
Grundy;  and  N.  J.  Rusch  of  Scott. 

The  district  delegates  were: 
Alvin  Saunders  of  Henry;  J.  C. 
Walker  of  Lee;  H.  Clay  Caldwell 
of  Van  Buren;  M.  Baker  of 
Wapello;  Benjamin  Rector  of 
Fremont;  George  A.  Hawley  of 
Decatur;  A.  W.  Hubbard  of  Wood- 
bury; J.  E.  Blackford  of  Kossuth; 
Thomas  Seeley  of  Guthrie;  C.  C. 
Nourse  of  Polk;  W.  M.  Stone  of 
Marion;  J.  B.  Grinnell  of  Powe- 
shiek; Wm.  A.  Warren  of  Jack- 
son; John  W.  Thompson  of  Scott; 
John  Shane  of  Benton;  Wm. 
Smyth  of  Linn;  Win.  B.  Allison 
of  Dubuque;  A.  F.  Brown  of 
Black  Hawk:  Reuben  Noble  of 
Clayton;  E.  G.  Bowdoin  of  Floyd; 
Wm.  P.  Hepburn  of  Marshall;  J. 
F.    Brown    of    Hardin. 


DES    MOINES    IOWA    rfpto-»j' 
FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY    13,   1831. 


Speaking  of  Lincoln  -  -  -  By  Mary  Giib.rt  smia 


a 


IF  Abraham  Lincoln  had  lived 
till  the  Summer  of  '65,"  said 
Grandpa  White,  "he'd  have 
spent  it  in  Vermont,  where  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  Tad  spent  the  Summer 
of  '64.  Then  some  of  our  folks  would 
have  swapped  stories  with  him.  As 
it  was,  they  had  to  depend  on  Ver- 
monters  who  settled  in  Illinois  in 
the  50's  and  came  home  to  visit, 
or  on  the  home  folks  who  went  out 
there  to  visit  'em. 

'•They  all  liked  Lincoln.  Vermont- 
ers  naturally  take  to  a  man  who's 
too  smart  to  do  his  own  braggin'; 
but  that's  not  saying  that  any  of  'em 
brought  home  the  idea  that  he'd 
ever  class  with  Washington.  They 
did  like  to  hear  him  tell  stories 
though. 

"Once  when  he  was  ridin'  circuit 
the  innkeeper  asked  him  how  he 
came  to  be  a  lawyer. 

"'Well,'  said  Lincoln,  'did  you 
ever  hear  about  the  man  that  sold 
the  best  coon  dog  in  the  world?  The 
man  who  bought  that  dog  took  him 
home  and  went  coon  hunting  with 
him  three  nights  running.  Then  he 
brought  the  dog  back  to  the  man 
he'd  bought  him  from  and  used 
language  enough  to  set  a  mule 
driver  up  in  business.  He  said  a  coon 
would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
treeing  that  dog  than  the  dog  would 
of  treeing  a  coon. 

"'You  don't  think  anything  is 
made  in  vain,  do  you?'  asked  the 
man  who'd  sold  the  dog. 

"  'I  guess  not.' 

"  'Well,  when  I  found  that  dog  was 
good  for  nothing  else,  I  knew  he 
couldn't  have  been  made  in  vain.  So 
I  thought  he  must  be  a  good  coon 
dog.' 

"  'On  that  principle,'  said  Lincoln, 
'I  thought  I  might  be  a  good  law- 
yer.' 

m   *    * 

"It  was  the  folks  that  heard  Lin- 
coln debate  with  Douglas,  the  Little 
Giant,  that  got  the  most  excited 
about  him.  I'd  give  considerable  to 
have  heard  one  o'  those  debates. 
They  lasted  three  hours,  my  Uncle 
John  said — an  hour  for  the  first 
speaker,  an  hour  and  a  half  for  the 
second  one  and  then  another  half- 
hour  for  the  first  one.  Both  of  'em 
counted  the  time  so  precious  that 
they  asked  folks  not  to  interrupt  'em 
with  applause. 

"The  difference  between  the  two 
tt  'eca,  was  that  Douglas  was  «ock- 


sure  and  laid  down  the  law.  Lincoln 
wa'n't  sure,  and  kept  appealm'  to 
his  listeners  to  help  him  reason 
things  out.  It  was  that  as  much  as 
the  way  Lincoln  stuck  right  up  for 
the  Constitution  that  gave  him  the 
popular  vote  over  Douglas  for  the 
Senate,  for  all  that  the  state  Legisla- 
ture   elected    Douglas    Senator. 

"Lincoln  had  no  idea  of  standing 
for  the  Presidency  in  1860— said  he 
wasn't  a  big  enough  man  for  it. 
Uncle  John  misdoubted  he  would 
ever  have  run  if  Mrs.  Lincoln  hadn't 
egged  him  on.  The  Democrats  called 
him  a  rail-splitter,  and  Lincoln'3 
backers  went  'em  one  better  by 
calling  him  The  Rail-splitter  and 
Giant-killer  of  Illinois!  They 
cinched  th£  title  at  Decatur  by  lug- 
ging in  two  old  rails  that  Abe  had 
split,  years  before. 

"Seward's  men  packed  the  Chi- 
cago Wigwam  the  second  day  o'  the 
convention  and  would  have  got  the 
nomination  for  him  if  the  vote  had 
been  taken  that  night.  But  it 
wasn't  taken  and  it  was  the  Lincoln 
men  who  were  the  early  birds  next 
morning.  They  got  their  full  share 
o'  places  and  then  left  so  many  men 
outside  that  the  cheerin'  there  made 
the  inside  o'  the  Wigwam  seem 
quiet. 

"On  the  first  ballot  Seward  got 
173Mj  votes  to  Lincoln's  102;  on  the 
second  ballot  184i/i  to  Lincoln's  181. 
So  you  may  imagine  the  excitement, 
outside  as  well  as  in,  when  the  third 
ballot  showed  231^  for  Lincoln- 
just  a  vote  and  a  half  short  o'  what 
he  needed.  v 

"There  was  a  hush,  deep  as  a 
pine  grove  just  before  a  thunder 
storm,  when  Carter  of  Ohio  got  the 
floor  to  change  four  Ohio  votes 
from  ChaSe  to  Lincoln.  Then  every- 
thing broke  loose.  Hats  and  um- 
brellas, even  coats  and  vests  went 
sailing  into  the  air,  while  the 
Lincoln  delegates  danced  about  and 
yelled  themselves  hoarse. 

"Senator  Evarts  of  New  York, 
who  had  nominated  Seward,  was  £3 
much  disappointed  over  the  way 
things  went  as  Sewsrd  was.  When 
he  got  up  to  make  it  unanimous  for 
Lincoln,  he  showed  his  feelin's  by 
saying:  'The  name  of  William  Henry 
Seward  will  be  remembered  when 
Presidents   are   forgotten.' 

"  'No  one  claims  Abe  is  a  bigger 
man,'  one  o'  the  Lincoln  backers 
told  him.  'We're  for  him  becaust 
fee  cm  be  sleeted,'"  , 
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citizens  who  invited  Thomas  Hart  Benton  to  be  a  guest  at 
a  public  dinner  at  Fayette.  No  doubt  other  testimony  might 
be  found  that  reported  similar  activities  but  so  far  it  remains 
hidden. 

To  base  a  satisfactory  character  sketch  on  Lowry's 
few  published  words  and  on  his  diverse,  lively,  yet  circum- 
scribed career  presents  far  too  many  difficulties.  As  seen 
here  he  was  always  in  front  of  an  audience.  We  cannot 
pierce  the  orotund  toasts  to  find  the  man;  his  political  con- 
tributions are  vague  and  epithetical  and  his  political  career 
open  to  criticism;  his  medical  essays  are  unusual  mainly  in 
the  sense  that  he  wrote  them,  which  is  perhaps  credit  enough. 
He  is  almost  invariably  the  toastmaster,  the  politician,  the 
doctor,  not  the  man.  Yet  even  with  this  barrier  and  with 
few  scraps  of  personal  material  one  may  penetrate  behind 
the  externals  and  venture  some  conjectures.  He  was  am- 
bitious and  loved  the  limelight;  he  did  not  always  realize 
that  though  it  is  important  to  push  oneself  forward  it  is 
fatal  to  impress  people  with  that  characteristic.  Withal, 
his  public  spirit  as  assemblyman  and  doctor  bears  no  denial. 
He  was,  I  am  convinced,  greater  than  the  mere  sum  of  his 
historical  remains.  In  this  connection  he  points  out  an 
historian's  moral. 

Here  is  a  man  about  whom  almost  our  only  authentic 
information  is  a  series  of  references  in  a  local  newspaper  hungry 
for  news.  He  has  no  existence  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
his  community  or  the  immediate  reaches  of  his  personality. 
Yet,  many  "great"  men  have  been  assayed,  their  actions 
judged,  and  their  influence  estimated  on  evidence  that  of 
itself  differs  little,  and  not  at  all  in  essence,  from  the  testimony 
on  Doctor  Lowry.  To  examine  such  a  man  then  is  excellent 
training  in  humility:  the  historian  may  explore  where  he  will 
but  he  must  be  cautious  in  describing  what  lies  beyond  his 
own  horizon. 
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ORGANIZING  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  IN 
THE    "BORDER-SLAVE"    REGIONS:     ED- 
WARD BATES'S  PRESIDENTIAL  CAN- 
DIDACY IN  1860 

BY  REINHARD  H.  LUTHIN1 

I  tell  you,  sir,  I  am  absolutely  bewildered,  men  are  acting  so  entirely 
contrary  to  the  course  of  their  whole  past  lives  as  to  confound  me.2 


In  these  words  a  disheartened  Missourian  passed  judg- 
ment on  his  state  in  1860. 

The  historian  may  well  sympathize  with  the  Missourian 
in  his  inability  to  understand  the  progress  of  events.  For 
during  the  latter  1850s  public  affairs  in  Missouri,  as  in  other 
western  "border-slave"  regions,  were  extremely  confused. 
Sectional  interests  of  North,  South,  and  West  converged 
there  to  create  a  political  whirlpool  that  resulted  in  kale- 
idoscopic changes  of  scene,  alliances,  and  personalities. 
Slavery,  abolition,  internal  improvements,  proposed  Pacific 
railways,  currency,  Know-Nothingism,  and  expansion  were 
local  as  well  as  national  problems.  Leaders  and  parties 
could  form  only  temporary  alliances  which  might  vanish  the 
moment  new  issues  appeared.3 

Through  all  this  complexity  Judge  Edward  Bates  main- 
tained a  consistent  course  of  conservatism  between  extremes 
in  support  of  all  trends  toward  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  avoidance  of  sectionalism. 


!beinhakd  h.  luthin,  a  native  of  New  York  city,  received  an  a.b.  degree 
from  Columbia  college  in  1933  and  a  m.a.  from  Columbia  university  in  1934. 
He  has  completed  all  the  scholastic  requirements  for  a  ph.d.  degree  in  history. 
Now  a  lecturer  in  history  at  Columbia  university,  he  has  been  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  historical  and  literary  journals  and  is  the  co-author  with  Harry  J. 
Carman  of  Lincoln  and  the  Patronage. 

2Laughlin,  Sceva  B.,  "Missouri  Politics  During  the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri 
Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  3  (April  1929),  pp.  415-416. 

3There  is  much  scholarly  material  on  Missouri  politics  during  the  decade 
of  the  1850s.  See  especially:  Clarence  H.  McClure,  Opposition  in  Missouri  to 
Thomas  Hart  Benton;  P.  Orman  Ray,  The  Repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
Chapters  I-IV;  George  J.  McHugh,  Political  Nativism  in  St.  Louis,  1840-1857, 
(unpublished,  M.A.  thesis,  St.  Louis  university.) 
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Born  in  Virginia  in  1793,  Bates  had  migrated  to  St. 
Louis  as  a  young  man.  There  he  read  law,  entered  politics 
as  an  ardent  Whig,  held  several  state  offices,  and  served  one 
term  in  Congress.  Leadership,  however,  soon  passed  to  those 
who  spoke  the  frontier  language  of  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
Bates  returned  to  the  law,  intermittently  sitting  on  the 
Missouri  bench.4  Subsequent  efforts  to  induce  him  to  re- 
enter public  life  were  without  avail,  and  in  1850  he  declined 
President  Millard  Fillmore's  proffer  of  a  cabinet  post.5 
He  disapproved  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas'  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  of  1854  because  he  thought  it  would  disturb  national 
tranquility  and  agitate  sectional  controversy.6  "Slavery  is 
not  the  real  question,"  he  confided  to  his  diary.  "The 
question  is  only  a  struggle  among  politicians  for  sectional 
supremacy,  and  slavery  is  drawn  into  the  contest  only  because 
it  is  a  very  exciting  topic,  a  topic  about  which  sensible  men 
are  more  easily  led  to  play  the  fool,  than  on  any  other  sub- 
ject."7 

In  1856  Bates  became  alarmed  by  the  "sectional" 
presidential  candidacies  of  the  Republican,  John  C.  Fremont, 
and  the  Democrat,  James  Buchanan.  Thus,  as  chairman 
of  the  last  national  Whig  convention,  he  used  his  influence 
to  secure  the  official  Whig  endorsement  of  the  "American," 
Know  Nothing,  candidate  for  president,  Fillmore.  He  did 
this  primarily  because  he  considered  the  American  party, 
aside  from  its  anti-Catholic  and  anti-immigrant  doctrines, 
more  national  and  less  sectional  than  either  of  the  two  major 
parties.8 


4There  is  no  published  biography  of  Bates.  See,  however,  Lincoln's  At- 
torney General:  Edward  Bates  by  Floyd  A.  McNeil,  (unpublished,  ph.d.  dis- 
sertation. State  University  of  Iowa,  1933) ;  and  The  Diary  of  Edward  Bates, 
1859-1866  edited  by  Howard  K.  Beale  in  Annual  Report  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  1930,  Vol.  IV. 

^Millard  Fillmore  Papers:  Letter  from  Bates  to  Fillmore,  August  1,  1850. 
(Buffalo  Historical  Society,  Buffalo,  New  York.) 

^McNeil,  Lincoln's  Attorney  General:    Edward  Bates,  pp.  173-174. 

''Diary  of  Edward  Bates,  181^6-1852,  May  31,  1851.  (Manuscript  in  pos- 
session of  Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis.) 

%New  York  Herald,  September  18,  1856;  Carman,  Harry  J.,  and  Luthin, 
Beinhard  H.,  "Some  Aspects  of  the  Know-Nothing  Movement  Reconsidered" 
in  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Vol.  XXXIX  (April  1940),  pp.  228-231. 
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When  the  campaign  of  1856  ended  Bates  and  other 
Missouri  Whigs  were  left  without  a  party  and  forced  to  trans- 
fer their  allegiance  to  "Americanism,"  Free  Soil,  or  other 
lesser  groups  opposed  to  the  dominant  Democrats. 

If  the  Whigs  were  near  their  end,  the  Democrats,  too, 
were  having  their  troubles.  The  Democracy  of  Missouri 
was  split  into  two  opposing  factions.  The  intra-party  con- 
flict centered  about  currency,  the  Constitution,  and  state's 
rights,  but  essentially  about  the  personality  of  United  States 
Senator  Thomas  Hart  Benton.  In  a  way  this  schism  was  a 
local  extension  of  the  fight  between  two  dead  leaders,  Andrew 
Jackson  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  Benton  had  been  Old 
Hickory's  most  distinguished  supporter  in  Missouri.  By 
1851  Benton's  opponents  within  the  party  sided  with  the 
Whigs  to  prevent  his  re-election  to  the  Senate  and  to  send 
a  Whig  senator  to  Washington.  This  defection  of  anti- 
Benton  Democrats  made  the  party  rupture  almost  irrepar- 
able, especially  since  the  opposing  factions  took  different 
sides  in  the  fierce  dispute  over  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
Then  Benton,  shortly  after  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  widened  the  breach  by  opposing  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  because  it  was  a  sectional  proposal.  His  con- 
cern for  the  Union  kept  him  in  arms  against  the  pro-slavery 
elements  in  the  Democratic  party.9  His  antipathy  to  anti- 
slavery  radicalism  made  him  equally  distrusted  by  northern 
extremists;  he  opposed  Fremont  for  president  in  1856, 
although  the  latter  was  his  son-in-law.10  When  he  died 
two  years  later  Benton  bequeathed  to  his  followers  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  preservation  of  the  Union  was  all-important 
and  that  extremism  both  north  and  south  should  be  avoided — 
a  principle,  incidentally,  which  now  inspired  Bates  and  Ben- 
ton's other  Whig  opponents.11 

The  confusion  in  Missouri  and  the  emptiness  of  party 
labels  had  been  obvious  in  the  recent  campaign.     Benton 


sMcClure,  Opposition  in  Missouri  to  Thomas  Hart  Benton;  Ray,  The  Repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  Chapters  I-IV. 

lONe-vins,  Allan,  Fremont:  The  West's  Greatest  Adventurer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  504- 
505;  Roosevelt,  Theodore,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  p.  354. 

nMcClure,  Opposition  in  Missouri  to  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  p.  219. 
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indeed  supported  Buchanan  the  Democrat.  But  Benton's 
ablest  lieutenant,  Francis  P.,  "Frank",  Blair,  Jr.,  aided  the 
Republican,  Fremont.  And  Bates  the  Whig  sponsored 
Fillmore,  the  "American." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  see  some  order  in  this 
political  confusion.  With  the  split  in  the  Democratic  party 
ever  widening,  there  were  three  main  contending  groups  in 
Missouri  by  1858.  First  there  were  the  conservatives: 
old  Whigs,  "Americans,"  and  others  anxious  to  suppress 
sectionalism  and  to  preserve  the  Union.  Bates  was  of  this 
faction.  Second  there  were  the  northern-minded  Democrats 
with  mild  free-soil  leanings,  led  by  Frank  Blair  and  his 
cousin,  B.  Gratz  Brown,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Missouri 
Democrat.  Third  there  were  the  southern-inclined  Demo- 
crats championing  slavery  and  state's  rights.  A  fourth 
possible  group,  small  in  numbers,  were  the  advanced  anti- 
slavery  men,  represented  mostly  among  the  Germans  in 
and  around  St.  Louis.12 

By  1859  Edward  Bates  was  drifting  from  his  adherence 
to  the  conservative  group  of  Whigs  and  "Americans"  toward 
the  northern-minded  insurgent  Democrats.  His  hope  was 
to  form  a  "national"  coalition  of  former  Whigs,  "Americans," 
northern  Democrats  and  mild  Free-Soilers  which  would 
defend  the  Union.  This  hope  formed  the  background  of 
Bates'  presidential  candidacy  in  1860. 

Bates'  campaign  for  the  White  House  received  much 
of  its  motive  power  from  Frank  Blair,  who  had  inherited 
the  late  Benton's  mantle  as  leader  of  the  anti-administration 
Democrats.13  Blair's  ally  was  his  talented  cousin,  B.  Gratz 
Brown  of  the  Democrat,  an  organ  which  Blair  himself  owned 
in  part.  In  1857  the  Democrat  had  denounced  President 
Buchanan's  "pro-slavery"  Kansas  policy  and  advocated  the 
colonization  of  emancipated  Negroes  in  tropical  America. 
The  freed  black  man  was  a  serious  labor  and  disciplinary 
problem    in    Missouri;    and    the    Democrat's    attitude    was: 


12Ryle,  Walter  H.,  Missouri:    Union  or  Secession,  pp.  75-76,  75n. 
"For  the  extensive  political  activities  of  the  Blairs,  see:  William  E.  Smith, 
The  Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics. 
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"White  men  for  Missouri  and  Missouri  for  white  men."14 
Late  in  1858  the  Blair-Brown  organ  announced  the  free- 
soil  program  for  the  next  presidential  election:  "To-day 
the  campaign  of  1860  begins  ....  Missouri  belongs  to 
her  free  white  citizens — there  is  no  room  in  it  for  slaves."15 

In  the  following  spring  of  1859  Blair  began  organizing 
against  the  "administration"  or  Buchanan  Democrats, 
with  whom  he  and  his  ubiquitous  family  had  long  been  at 
odds.  Blair  had  forseen  that  the  "Americans"  were  an 
ephemeral  group  with  no  promise  of  permanence  and  that 
nativism  offered  no  strong  issue  against  the  Democrats.16 
Besides,  he  believed  in  supremacy  of  "free"  white  labor  and 
in  Negro  colonization  as  a  solution  to  the  race  problem.17 
Since  his  Jacksonian-Bentonian  antecedents  were  strong,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  campaign  against  the  administration 
Democrats  in  power  must  be  waged  on  a  mild  anti-slavery 
basis  and  organized  as  the  "Free  Democracy."  In  1859 
Blair's  Free  Democracy,  which  became  substantially  the 
nucleus  of  the  Republican  party  of  Missouri,  was  concen- 
trated mainly  in  and  around  St.  Louis.  Its  largest  element 
was  the  German-born  population,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
any  truckling  to  slaveholders  and  angered  with  the  regular 
Democrats'  hostility  to  "free  land."  Other  elements  in  the 
Free  Democracy  were  advocates  of  Negro  colonization, 
champions  of  internal  improvements,  and  those  who  wanted 
a  Pacific  railroad  built  from  St.  Louis  to  California  with 
government  aid.18 

In  1859  the  "Opposition" — the  term  applied  collectively 
to  all  groups  opposed  to  the  administration  Democrats — 
was  divided  into  at  least  three  separate  factions:  the  Free 


"Tasher,  Lucy  L.,  The  Missouri  Democrat  and  the  Civil  War,  (unpub- 
lished, Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of  Chicago,  1934),  pp.  1-19;  Tasher,  Lucy 
L.,  "The  Missouri  Democrat  and  the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri  Historical  Review, 
Vol.  XXXI,  No.  4  (July  1937),  pp.  402-403. 

iBTasher,  The  Missouri  Democrat  and  the  Civil  War,  p.  23. 

wjohn  H.  Gundlack  Collection:  Letter  from  R.  P.  Blair  to  James  M.  Stone, 
(no  day  listed),  1855.    (Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis.) 

i' Congressional  Globe,  35th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  No.  44,  pp.  293-298. 

wjohn  F.  Snyder  Papers:  Letter  of  R.  J.  Robertson  to  Snyder,  March  4, 
1860,  (Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis);  Laughlin,  "Missouri  Politics 
During  the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  411,  419- 
422. 
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Democracy;  the  remnants  of  the  American  party,  whose 
members  knew  not  where  to  go  following  the  decline  of  the 
nativistic  issue;  and  the  Old  Line  Whigs,  who  still  refused 
to  concede  that  the  Whig  party  was  dead.  The  "Americans" 
and  the  Old  Line  Whigs,  in  contrast  to  the  Free  Democracy, 
were  ultra-conservative  on  the  slavery  question,  believing 
with  Bates  that  further  agitation  might  end  in  dissolution 
of  the  Union.19 

Blair  and  Brown  believed  that  if  the  three  Opposition 
elements— their  Free  Democracy,  the  "Americans,"  and 
the  Old  Line  Whigs — could  be  united,  a  victorious  fight 
could  be  waged  against  the  Democrats  in  1860.  The  one 
man  who  could  bring  these  groups  together  in  a  successful 
presidential  election  was  Edward  Bates.  One  of  Blair's 
motives  was  said  to  be  desire  to  promote  his  own  candidacy 
for  governor.20  Be  that  as  it  may,  Blair  approached  Bates 
in  April  1859. 

Bates  was  quite  willing  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  the  presidency.  After  his  conference  with 
Blair  and  Congressman  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  he 
wrote  :21 

The  object  of  Messrs.  Blair  and  Colfax  no  doubt  was  to  have  a  con- 
fidential conference  with  me  and  a  few  of  my  known  friends,  so  as  to  ap- 
proximate the  terms  upon  which  the  Republican  party  might  adopt  me 
as  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  I  and  my  friends  might  co-act 
with  them,  in  federal  politics,  upon  honorable  relations. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  influential  leaders  of  their  party,  and  both 
declare  that  I  am  their  first  choice.  They  both  say  that  Mr.  Seward 
cannot  get  the  nomination  of  his  party,  perhaps  not  because  he  is  not  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  party  and  entitled  to  the  lead,  but  because  the 
party  is  not  quite  strong  enough  to  triumph  alone;  and  his  nomination 
therefore  would  ensure  defeat.  Mr.  Colfax  is  very  anxious  to  consolidate 
the  whole  N.  W.  [Northwest]  so  as  to  ensure  what  he  considers  the  main 
point  for  which,  as  he  understands  it,  his  party  contends — i.  e.,  that  the 
U.  S.  shall  not  extend  slavery  into  any  country  where  they  do  not  find 
it  already  established. 

To  that  I  have  no  objection. 

19Daily  Missouri  Democrat  (St.  Louis),  December  13,  1859. 
^Charles  Sumner  Papers:    Letter  of  Edward  L.  Pierce  to  Sumner,  April  18, 
1859.     (Widener  library,  Harvard  university.) 
21Diary  of  Edward  Bates,  p.  11. 
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Mr.  C.  is  also  a  warm  friend  of  Mr.  Blair  and  is  anxious  to  consolidate 
in  Missouri,  so  as  to  put  Mr.  B.  on  a  good  footing  with  a  majority  in  the 
State. 

And,  working  for  that  end,  Mr.  Blair  is  eager  to  form  a  combination 
within  the  State,  upon  the  precise  question  of  slavery  or  no  slavery  in 
Missouri.  This,  undoubtedly,  would  be  a  good  policy  for  Mr.  Blair 
personally,  because  it  would  strengthen  the  local  free  soil  party  (of  which 
he  is  the  acknowledged  local  head)  with  all  the  forces  that  I  and  my 
friends  could-  influence. 

Finding  Bates  sympathetic  toward  his  plans,  Blair 
undertook  to  unite  all  forces  of  the  Opposition  behind  Bates 
for  president.  The  Old  Line  Whigs  never  quite  trusted 
Blair  who  had  been  a  Democrat  but  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  support  Bates.  The  Democrat  appealed  to  the  Whigs 
to  allow  Henry  Clay  to  lie  in  peace  and  take  up  Bates:  "Let 
the  bones  of  the  'Ashland  martyr'  be  suffered  to  lie  in  the 
mausoleum  ....  Let  the  dead  sleep.  Edward  Bates  is 
a  live  man  ....  His  opinions  on  the  [slavery]  question 
[are]  identical  with  those  of  Clay."22  The  Democrat  em- 
phasized:23 

We  are  fully  alive  to  the  policy,  nay  the  duty,  of  rallying  all  the  di- 
visions of  the  Opposition  against  the  profligate  and  imbecile  rule  of  the 
National  [Buchanan]  Democracy. 

The  desired  union  can  be  effected  by  nominating  a  man  for  whom 
Republican,  Whig,  American,  and  honest  Democrat  will  vote.  Such  a 
man,  we  believe,  is  Edward  Bates. 

A  week  after  the  dinner  conference  at  Blair's  home, 
there  appeared  in  newspapers  throughout  the  nation  a  letter 
written  by  Bates,  in  which  he  gave  his  views  on  national  topics. 
"As  to  the  negro  question,"  he  declared,  "I  have  always 
thought,  and  often  declared  in  speech  and  in  print,  that  it 
is  a  pestilent  question,  the  agitation  of  which  has  never  done 
good  to  any  party,  section  or  class,  and  never  can  do  good, 
unless  it  be  accounted  good  to  stir  up  the  angry  passions  of 
men,  and  exasperate  the  unreasoning  jealousy  of  sections." 
The  slavery  question,  Bates  continued,  was  a  dangerous  vortex 
into  which  good  men  are  drawn  unawares;  he  could  attribute 

^Daily  Missouri  Democrat,  December  2,  1859. 
wibid.,  December  20,  1859. 
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slavery  agitation  pro  or  con  to  "no  higher  motive  than 
personal  ambition  or  sectional  prejudice."24  He  charged 
the  Buchanan  administration  with  gross  extravagance  and 
denounced  it  for  failure  to  provide  internal  improvements 
and  a  Pacific  railway.25 

Bates'  letter  was  essentially  the  platform  of  the  older 
conservaties  in  the  anti-Democratic  camp  who  disapproved 
of  making  slavery  a  dominant  issue  and  who  wished  to  press 
other  problems — corruption,  extravagance,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  a  Pacific  railroad.  It  was  also  the  answer  of 
elder  statesmen  who  saw  grave  danger  in  the  Republicans' 
sectional  agitation. 

In  the  "border-slave"  states  Bates  hoped  to  attract 
what  was  termed  the  "Opposition" — a  conglomeration  of 
Old  Line  Whigs,  "Americans,"  dissatisfied  Democrats,  and 
conservaties  in  general ;  their  only  common  aims  were  hostility 
to  the  Democrats  in  both  local  and  national  affairs  and  a 
demand  for  a  cessation  of  the  "eternal  wrangling  and  spout- 
ing of  abolitionism."  It  was  soon  proposed  that  the  Opposi- 
tion might  be  united  with  the  more  conciliatory  Republicans 
of  the  North  to  form  a  national  conservative  party  opposed 
to  abolitionists  in  the  North  and  to  pro-slavery  extremists 
in  the  South.26  The  hope  for  such  a  grand  coalition  was 
expressed  by  Bates  himself.27  In  August  1859,  he  sent  word 
to  an  Opposition  convention  in  Memphis  :28 

It  pleases  me  very  much,  gentlemen,  to  find  that  you  designate  the 
band  of  patriots  who  have  lately  done  the  good  work  in  Tennessee  as  the 
Opposition  Party.  The  name  implies  that  the  party  is  made  of  the  good 
men  of  other  parties— Democrats,  Whigs,  Americans,  Republicans— all 
who  can  no  longer  brook  the  wild  extravagances  and  wanton  disregard  of 
principle. 


MDaily  Advertiser  (Boston),  April  18,  1859. 

nibid. 

2«Cole,  Arthur  C,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  pp.  327-336;  Boucher, 
Chauncey  S.,  "In  Re  That  Aggressive  Slavocracy"  in  Mississippi  Valley  His- 
torical Review,  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  1  and  2  (June-September  1921),  p.  69. 

"Diary  of  Edward  Bates,  pp.  29-30. 

MDaily  Missouri  Democrat,  August  30,  1859. 
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Without  such  a  union,  he  pointed  out,  success  could  never 
be  achieved  against  the  Democrats.  Slavery  he  did  not 
mention.29 

These  views  met  the  full  approval  of  Blair  and  Brown, 
who  now  portrayed  the  Republicans  as  the  conservative. 
Union-saving  party,  since  the  Democrats  had  sectionalized 
the  nation  by  propagating  slavery.30  They  disparaged 
violent  anti-slavery  doctrines  and  condemned  John  Brown's 
Harper's  Ferry  raid.31  They  persisted  in  believing  that 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves  and  their  colonization 
in  tropical  America  constituted  the  only  solution  to  the 
race  problem.  Instead  of  pressing  the  slavery  issue 
Blair  and  Brown  demanded  concessions  for  the  West,  home- 
stead legislation,  a  Pacific  railroad,  internal  improvements 
and  an  adequate  overland  mail. 

In  the  summer  of  1859  Blair  and  Brown  began  organizing 
their  Free  Democratic  forces  in  St.  Louis — sometimes  they 
were  referred  to  as  "Republicans" — for  a  "clean"  ticket  in 
the  forthcoming  municipal  elections.  The  preliminary  work 
was  done  in  the  office  of  the  Democrat.  Editorially  the  paper 
emphasized  that  the  county  election  was  tied  up  with  the 
presidential  battle  of  1860,  and  with  Bates's  candidacy  in 
particular.  "This  is  the  last  election  we  shall  have  in  the 
City  or  County,  previous  to  the  nomination  of  an  Opposition 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  except  the  election  for  Council- 
men  next  spring,"  the  Democrat  declared  editorially.  "Every 
legitimate  effort  and  many  liberal  concessions  should  be 
mutually  made  on  this  occasion,  to  combine  the  Opposition 
for  subsequent  action."  It  further  added:  "The  prob- 
abilities are  that  a  citizen  of  St.  Louis  will  be  the  competitor 
of  the  nominee  of  the  Charleston  [Democratic  National] 
Convention  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people, 
and  as  the  success  of  the  Opposition  here  would  contribute 
to  the  success  of  that  gentleman  before  the  Republican 
Convention,    firm   accord   should   if  possible   be   established 


mud. 

™Ibid.,  July  12,  1859. 
nibid.,  October  20,  1859. 
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at  the  ensuing  election,  between  the  Free  Democracy  and 
the  disbanded  Whigs  and  Americans."32 

The  plans  of  Blair  and  Brown,  however,  were  doomed 
to  failure.  The  Old  Line  Whigs  and  "Americans"  wanted 
no  part  of  the  Free  Democrats,  whom  they  considered  "Black" 
Republicans.  They  invited  only  "conservative  elements" 
to  their  "Whig"  state  convention  at  Jefferson  City  in  Feb- 
ruary I860.33  One  Whig  leader  directed:  "Repudiate  the 
action  of  any  State  Convention  of  which  F.  P.  Blair,  Jr. 
should  be  a  member."34     The  Democrat  lamented:35 

The  Free  Democracy  and  Republicans  of  Missouri  ....  differ— 
and  widely  differ— from  the  Whigs  and  Americans  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion ....  We  regret,  deeply  regret  that  the  Whigs  and  Americans  of  the 
State  are  not  wedded  to  the  ennobling  cause  of  Free  Labor;  we  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  persuaded  into  co-operation  with  us  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention. 

The  Whigs  and  "Americans,"  in  their  state  convention 
at  Jefferson  City  on  February  29,  1860,  endorsed  Bates  for 
president;  after  all,  he  was  one  of  them.  Discord  arose, 
however,  when  the  conclave  debated  whether  to  send  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  national  convention  at  Chicago  in 
May  or  to  the  "Constitutional  Union,"  conservative  Whig 
and  "American,"  national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  the 
same  month.  No  decision  was  reached.  Furthermore,  the 
platform  adopted,  although  essentially  conservative,  was 
too  radical  for  certain  Old  Line  Whigs  and  "Americans" 
who,  despite  their  endorsement  of  the  Blair-sponsored  Bates 
for  president,  met  later  and  formed  a  state  central  com- 
mittee preparatory  to  sending  delegates  to  the  Constitutional 
Union  convention.  Indeed,  many  of  the  Whigs  and  "Amer- 
icans" were  by  now  looking  upon  Bates  with  suspicion.36 
In  this  they  were  justified,  for  Bates,  perceiving  the  expedi- 

wibid.,  July  18,  1859. 

33J6id.,  October  21.  1859. 

w James  O.  Broadhead  Papers:  Letter  from  Broadhead  to  W.  Newland 
[copy],  December  6,  1859.     (Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis.) 

^Daily  Missouri  Democrat,  December  13,  1859. 

™Sol  Smith  Papers:  Letter  of  W.  F.  Switzler  to  Smith,  March  5,  1860. 
(Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis.);  Laughlin,  "Missouri  Politics  During 
the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri  Historical  Renew,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  417-418;  Daily 
Missouri  Republican  (St.  Louis),  March  9,  11,  1860. 
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ency  of  drawing   closer   to   the    Republicans,   was   straying 
farther  away  from  his  old  Whig  moorings.37 

The  inability  of  the  Jefferson  City  convention  to  agree 
on  whether  to  send  delegates  to  Chicago  or  to  Baltimore  left 
Frank  Blair,  Brown,  and  the  rest  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat 
junta  no  other  alternative  than  to  meet  in  a  Republican  state 
convention  to  select  pro-Bates  delegates  to  Chicago.  This 
they  did  on  March  10  in  St.  Louis,  the  only  center  of  Repub- 
licanism in  slaveholding  Missouri.  Then  and  there  the 
fireworks  started — precipitated  this  time  not  by  Whigs  or 
"Americans,"  but  by  the  Germans.38 

For  years  the  German  immigrants,  who  had  trekked 
westward  to  till  the  soil,  had  agitated  for  free  land.  When 
the  Democrats  consistently  refused  to  hear  their  pleas  for 
"free  land,"  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was  passed  and 
the  Republican  party  was  launched,  the  Germans,  fearful 
lest  the  extension  of  Negro  slavery  and  the  southern  landed 
aristocracy  would  close  the  West  to  settlement  by  free  whites, 
flocked  to  the  Republican  ranks.39  By  1860  the  Germans 
were  the  dominant  foreign-born  element  in  Missouri  and 
constituted  the  largest  single  element  in  the  state  Republican 
party.40  For  years  Blair  had  carefully  cultivated  them.41 
The  result  was  that,  as  one  Missouri  historian  has  concluded, 
"the  Republican  vote  was  composed  mostly  of  Germans, 
a  few  anti-slavery  men  from  New  England  states  or  of  New 
England  origin,  and  the  personal  following  of  Francis  P. 
Blair,  Jr.,  Edward  Bates,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown."42 


MDaily  Missouri  Republican,  January  20,  1860.  Letter  of  Bates  to  Messrs. 
Gwyer,  Levy,  and  Seaman,  January  3,  1860. 

wibid.,  March  11,  1860. 

39Trexler,  Harrison  A.,  Slavery  in  Missouri,  lSOJf-1865,  p.  165;  Stephenson, 
George  M.,  The  Political  History  of  the  Public  Lands  From  1840  to  1862,  pp.  113^ 
175-177,  221,  225;  Hoist,  Herman  E.  von,  The  Constitutional  and  Political  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  p.  429n;  Herriott,  F.  I.,  "Stephen  A.  Douglas 
and  the  Germans  in  1854"  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society 
No.  17  (1912),  pp.  144-156. 

^Eighth  Census  of  the  United  States:  Population,  1860,  pp.  300,  301; 
Laughlin,  "Missouri  Politics  During  the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri  Historical 
Review,  Vol.  XXIII,  pp.  411,  420-422. 

41Ryle,  Missouri:     Union  or  Secession,  p.  111. 

&Ibid.,  p.  166. 
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In  early  1860,  however,  the  GermarTgroups  were  in  a 
rebellious  mood.  The  revival  of  Know-Nothingism  in 
various  regions  of  the  country  in  1859  had  aroused  them, 
and  their  hostility  toward  the  former  "Americans"  within 
the  Republican  party  reached  a  feverish  pitch.  They  now 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Bates  for  president  because  he 
had  supported  Fillmore  on  the  "American"  ticket  in  1856 
and  because  he  was  favorable  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
fugitive  slave  law.43 

On  March  10  the  Republican  convention,  called  by 
Blair  and  his  associates  to  select  Missouri  delegates  to  Chicago, 
met  in  St.  Louis.  Brown,  as  "Chairman,  Republican  Cen- 
tral Committee,"  called  the  convention  to  order.  Resolu- 
tions were  read,  demanding  colonization  of  the  freed  Negroes, 
homestead,  a  Pacific  railroad  by  the  central  route,  "equal 
rights  of  citizens  of  all  nationalities,"  and  opposing  any 
change  in  the  then  liberal  naturalization  laws.  One  resolution 
endorsed  Bates  as  Missouri's  choice  for  president. 

All  the  resolutions  were  satisfactory  to  the  Germans 
except  the  one  about  Bates.  Their  resistance  to  this  nearly 
upset  the  convention.  When  a  delegate  moved  that  the 
resolutions  be  adopted  as  a  whole,  one  Pinner,  editor  of  a 
Kansas  City  German-language  paper,  objected  to  the  pro- 
Bates  clause.  Carl  Daenzer,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Westliche 
Post,  came  to  Pinner's  aid.  Confusion  followed  despite 
cries  of  "Order!"  from  Chairman  Brown.  Pinner  finally 
secured  the  floor,  and  offered  the  substitute  resolution 
"Resolved,  That  the  delegates  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Missouri  have  no  preferred  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  our  delegates  to  Chicago  shall  not 
cast  their  votes  for  any  candidate  who  does  not  stand  fairly 
and  square  upon  the  Philadelphia  [National  Republican] 
platform  of  1856."  This,  of  course,  would  eliminate  Bates. 
Pinner    roared    above    the   disorder:     "Mr.    Bates   has    not 


^Nathaniel  P.  Banks  Papers:  Letter  from  H.  Kreisman  to  Banks,  April  21, 
1859-  Letter  from  C.  H.  Ray  to  Banks,  April  2,  1859.  (Essex  institute,  Salem, 
Massachusetts) ;  Edward  Bates  Papers:  Letter  from  E.  B.  Harlan,  February  7, 
1908.  (Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis.):  Herriott,  F.  I.,  "The  Germans 
of  Davenport  and  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860"  in  Downer,  Harry  E., 
History  of  Davenport  and  Scott  County,  Iowa,  Vol.  I,  pp.  839-846. 
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declared  himself  upon  the  Republican  platform,  and  his 
views  upon  the  measures  advocated  by  the  Republicans  are 
not  definitely  known."  Amid  hisses  and  deliberate  coughs 
Pinner  shouted  that  the  gathering  was  not  assembled  to 
"hold  a  Whig  or  Know-Nothing  Convention."  Cries  of 
"Dry  up!"  were  hurled  at  the  speaker.  Pinner's  efforts 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  the  resolution  endorsing  Bates  was 
approved,  whereupon  a  number  of  Germans  marched  out  of 
the  hall.  Daenzer  remained,  and  told  the  Convention  that 
he  was  confident  that  "the  Chicago  Convention  would 
nominate  a  candidate  that  will  not  suit  the  Old  Line  Whigs 
and  Know-Nothings."  When  Daenzer  was  asked  if  he 
would  support  Bates  if  he  were  nominated,  he  replied  with  an 
emphatic  "No."  Bates  was  endorsed,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Teutonic  groups  were  hostile  to  his  candidacy.44 
It  was  estimated  that  the  Missouri  delegation  to  Chicago, 
among  whom  were  Blair  and  Brown,  stood  twelve  for  Bates 
and  six  against  him.45 

Although  the  Germans  did  not  block  a  Missouri  endorse- 
ment of  Bates,  their  opposition  compelled  him  to  commit 
himself  compromisingly  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  Shortly 
after  the  Republican  state  convention  a  committee  composed 
of  Dr.  Charles  L.  Bernays,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Anzeiger 
des  Westens,  and  nine  other  Republican  leaders  sent  Bates 
an  open  letter  asking  him  to  answer  specific  questions. 

To  the  first  question,  'Are  you  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery?"  Bates  answered  that  he  had  no  new  opinions 
on  the  subject,  but  he  added  that  "within  the  States  it  exists 
by  local  law,  and  the  Federal  Government  has  no  control 
over  it  there  ....  The  National  Government  has  the  power 
to  permit  or  forbid  slavery  within  [the  Territories] 
I  am  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery."  To  the  second 
question,  "Does  the  Constitution  carry  slavery  into  the 
Territories?"  Bates  said:  "I  answer  no."  Another  ques- 
tion, aimed  at  pacifying  the  German  vote,  related  to  equality 
of  rights  of  natives  and  foreign-born.  Bates  rejoined: 
"I  recognize  no  distinction  among  Americans.     There  is  no 

^Daily  Missouri  Republican,  March  11,  1860. 
^Detroit  Free  Press,  March  13,  1860. 
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difference  between  the  citizens  born  and  made  such  by  law." 
Still  another  query  related  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  terri- 
tory as  a  state.  Bates  replied:  "I  think  that  Kansas  ought 
to  be  admitted  without  delay,  leaving  her  like  all  other  states, 
the  sole  judge  of  her  own  constitution."46 

Bates'  letter,  designed  to  conciliate  the  Germans  and 
other  advanced  Republicans  all  through  the  North,  did  not 
help  a  bit;  indeed,  it  weakened  him  considerably  because  it 
made  him  unacceptable  to  many  conservative  Whigs  and 
"Americans."47  One  Missouri  "American"  leader  stated 
that  Bates,  by  his  acceptance  of  the  Republican  doctrine 
of  Congressional  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  "the  great  body  of  the 
forty-five  thousand  Whigs  and  Americans  in  this  state."48 
In  other  slaveholding  border  states,  too,  Bates  became 
persona  non  grata  to  great  bodies  of  Old  Line  Whigs  and 
"Americans."  In  Kentucky  the  influential  Louisville  Journal 
commented  :49 

He  has  deliberately  and  formally  subscribed  to  every  article  in  the 
Republican  creed.  He  is  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  in  his 
opinion  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government  ought  to  be  against  its 
extension.  This  covers  the  whole  Republican  ground.  It  settles  the 
position  of  Mr.  Bates  decisively.  He  is  just  as  good  or  bad  a  Republican 
as  Seward,  Chase  or  Lincoln  is.  As  such,  of  course,  the  Constitutional 
Union  [conservative  Whig  and  "American"]  men  of  the  South  will  scorn 
to  touch  him.  He  has  by  a  single  blow  severed  every  tie  of  confidence  or 
sympathy  which  connected  him  with  the  Southern  Conservatives. 

This  unfavorable  reaction  to  the  Bates  letter  blasted 
Blair's  and  Brown's  plans  for  a  united  "Opposition"  that 
would  support  Bates  for  the  presidency.  The  net  result 
of  their  efforts  was  that  they  had  offended  large  groups  of 
conservative  Whigs  and  "Americans"  without  winning  the 
Germans    and    other    radical    Republicans    to    their    cause. 


^Daily  Evening  News  (St.  Louis),  March  21,  1860.  This  paper  prints 
Bates'  letter. 

i7Diary  of  Edward  Bates,  pp.  111-114;  Ryle,  Missouri:  Union  or  Secession 
pp.  133-134. 

48Laughlin,  "Missouri  Politics  During  the  Civil  War"  in  Missouri  Historical 
Review,  Vol.  XXIII,  p.  419. 

^Daily  Journal  (Indianapolis),  March  24,  1860.  Extract  from  the  Louis- 
ville Journal. 
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But  it  was  natural  that  the  Blair-Brown-Bates  plan  of  union 
crumbled.  The  radicalism  of  the  early  Republican  move- 
ment, no  matter  how  Blair  might  portray  the  Republicanism 
of  1860  as  the  essence  of  conservatism,  could  not  so  suddenly 
be  effaced.  The  sweeping  condemnations  of  southern  slave 
society  and  economy  by  Republican  extremists  such  as 
Owen  Lovejoy,  William  H.  Seward,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and 
Charles  Sumner  had  made  an  indelible  impression.  Many 
people  North  and  South  identified  Republicanism  with  these 
men,  not  with  such  moderates  as  Edward  Bates  and  Frank 
Blair.  And  to  southerners  the  words  "Republican"  and 
"Abolitionist"  remained  synonymous.50 

While  Frank  Blair  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  were  laboring 
for  Bates  in  the  western  "border-slave"  localities,  others  of 
the  Blair  family  were  boosting  Bates  in  the  eastern  "border- 
slave"  regions,  particularly  in  Maryland. 

Maryland,  with  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural 
interests,  was  a  traditional  Whig  state.51  Conservative  and 
nationally  minded,  it  had  maintained  a  consistent  opposition 
alike  to  both  secession  and  abolition.  When  the  Whig  party 
collapsed  in  1854-55  most  Marylanders  gave  their  support 
to  the  new  American  party  which,  in  addition  to  combatting 
German  and  Irish  influences,  also  opposed  sectionalism  and 
preached  the  necessity  of  muffling  the  slavery  question. 
In  1856  Maryland  voted  for  Fillmore  for  president  and  pro- 
claimed itself  a  sturdy  conservative  stronghold  between  two 
sectional  forces.  In  this  same  year  a  newly  organized  Repub- 
lican party  attempted  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Baltimore;  only 
thirty  or  forty  persons  were  present,  but  a  mob  howled  out- 
side the  hall  and  finally  broke  up  the  meeting.  In  1857 
Maryland,  although  its  governor  was  Democratic,  had  a 
Know-Nothing,  Whig-trained  legislature  and  by  1858  Balti- 
more was  completely  under  the  nativists'  rule.52 


BOScrugham,  Mary,  The  Peaceable  Americans  of  1860-1861,  pp.  14-15; 
Sellers,  James  L.,  "The  Make-Up  of  the  Early  Republican  Party"  in  Trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  No.  37  (1930),  pp.  50-51. 

"Cole,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South,  pp.  2-4,  44,  62,  133. 

52Schmeckeiber,  Laurence  F.,  History  of  the  Know  Nothing  Party  in  Mary- 
land, pp.  37,  69;  McConville,  Mary  St.  Patrick,  Political  Natioism  in  Maryland, 
pp.  116,  121-124. 
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During  1859  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Know-Nothing  can- 
didate for  re-election  to  Congress,  conceived  of  a  union  of  the 
"Americans"  and  Republicans  for  1860  with  Edward  Bates 
as  strandard-bearer.53  In  January  1860,  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  favorable  to  Davis'  plan  of  union  against  the  Demo- 
crats,54 declared  for  Bates  for  president.55  Ironically  enough, 
the  Republican  movement,  started  from  conservative  nativ- 
istic  origins,  soon  attracted  the  radical,  anti-slavery  Germans.66 

Republican  leadership  in  Maryland,  however,  went  not 
to  the  "American"  Davis  nor  to  the  German  chieftains, 
but  to  Frank  Blair's  father  and  brother,  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Sr.,  and  Montgomery  Blair.  The  two  Maryland  Blairs 
believed  that  if  the  South  were  assured  that  the  Republicans 
did  not  advocate  white  and  Negro  equality,  many  southern 
states  would  support  them!  The  Blairs  therefore  advocated 
solving  the  slavery  question  by  colonizing  Negroes  in  tropical 
America  as  fast  as  their  masters  would  emancipate  them. 
In  1859  Montgomery  Blair  wrote  another  Republican  leader:57 

Colonization  ....  would  do  more  than  ten  thousand  speeches  to 
define  accurately  our  objects  and  disabuse  the  minds  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  people  of  the  issue  South  that  the  Republicans  wish  to  set 
negroes  free  among  them  to  be  their  equals  and  consequently  their  rulers 
when  they  are  numerous.  This  is  the  only  point  needing  elucidation  and 
comprehension  by  the  Southern  people  to  make  us  as  strong  at  the  South 
as  at  the  North.  If  we  can  commit  our  party  distinctly  to  this  I  will 
undertake  for  Maryland  in  1860. 


On  the  basis  of  this  program  the  Blairs  hoped  to  have 
slaveholding   Maryland  represented  in   the   Republican   na- 


MJustin  S.   Morrill  Papers:     Letter  from  Davis  to  Morrill,  August  20, 

1859.  (Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

^Clipper  (Baltimore),  March  13,  1860;  April  5,  1860.  Reprint  from 
Baltimore  Patriot. 

^Republican  (Springfield,  Mass.),  January  9,  1860.  Reprint  from  the 
Baltimore  Patriot. 

^Stephen  A.   Douglas  Papers:     Letter  from  York  to  Douglas,  June  30, 

1860.  (University  of  Chicago  library,  Chicago,  Illinois.);  Hennighausen, 
L.  P.,  "Reminiscences  of  the  Political  Life  of  the  German-Americans  in  Balti- 
more During  1850-1860"  in  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  of  the 
Germans  in  Maryland,  1892-1893,  pp.  53-59. 

&1Studies  in  Southern  History  and  Politics:  Inscribed  to  William  Archibald 
Dunning,  p.  10.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Montgomery  Blair  to  James  R. 
Doolittle. 
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tional  convention  at  Chicago.  The  Republican  party  of 
Maryland,  wrote  a  Blair  follower,  was  "a  concealed  one,  its 
sentiments  felt  by  those  who  hold  them  as  sentiments  not 
safely  or  wisely  to  be  avowed."58  In  late  April  the  Blairs 
called  a  Republican  state  convention  at  Baltimore.  Amidst 
the  threats  of  the  crowds  outside  the  convention  hall,  delegates 
to  Chicago  were  chosen,  among  them  the  elder  Blair.  A 
resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  the  delegation 
vote  for  president  as  a  unit  and  a  typical  Blair  plank  advo- 
cating Negro  colonization  was  approved.  Essentially  a 
Blair  project,  this  sparsely  attended  Republican  convention 
assured  Maryland  votes  for  Bates  at  Chicago.59 

In  neighboring  Delaware,  another  slave  state,  the 
situation  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  Maryland.  Here 
a  conservative,  Whig-minded,  anti-Democratic  sentiment 
organized  into  the  "People's  party,"60  which  was  willing  to 
accept  Bates  and  send  delegates  to  the  Republican  national 
convention.  This  point  of  view  was  given  expression  in  the 
Wilmington  Delaware  Republican.61  The  People's  party 
drew  much  support  from  Delaware  manufacturing  interests 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  low-tariff  policies  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  wanted  protection  for  their  industries.  In  short, 
the  Opposition  in  Delaware  was  primarily  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic, Unionist  and  protectionist  movement.62 

The  Delaware  Republican  insisted  that  the  Republican 
party  was  not  radical,  and  that  border-state  conservatives 
should  endorse  Edward  Bates:  "The  great  opposition 
[Republican]  party  which  has  carried  every  northern  and 
nearly  every  western  state  cannot  have  anything  very  objec- 
tionable in  its  platform  ....  Why  could  we  not  support 
Judge  Bates  or  some  other  conservative  man  standing  on  a 


^Francis  P.  Blair  Papers:  Letter  from  William  L.  Marshall  to  Mont- 
gomery   Blair,    May   30,    1860.      (Library   of   Congress,    Washington,    D.    C.) 

^Andrews,  Matthew  P.,  History  of  Maryland:  Providence  and  State,  p. 
505;  Sun  (Baltimore),  April  27,  1860. 

GoConrad,  Henry  C,  History  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  Vol.  I,  pp.  194-195. 

^Delaware  Republican  (Wilmington),  February-May,  1860. 

62powell,  Walter  A.,  A  History  of  Delaware,  p.  238;  Press  &  Tribune  (Chi- 
cago), February  3,  1860.  Reprint  from  the  Milford,  Delaware,  News  and 
Advertiser;  Daily  Telegraph  (Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania),  August  8,  1859. 
Reprint  from  the  Peninsula  News:  North  American  and  United  States  Gazette 
(Philadelphia),  July  1,  1858. 
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conciliatory  platform,  with  a  clause  in  it  providing  for  the 
protection  of  the  industry  of  our  country?"63  In  February 
1860  this  paper  placed  Bates'  name  for  president  on  its 
editorial  masthead64  insisting  that  no  third  party  to  combat 
the  Democrats  was  practicable,  and  that  the  People's  party 
should  send  delegates  to  Chicago  because  the  invitation  to 
that  coming  monster  Republican  gathering  there  "embraces 
all  the  opponents  of  the  present  corrupt  administration  as 
well  as  all  Republicans."66 

The  Delaware  Republican  accordingly  sponsored  a  People's 
party  state  convention  to  be  held  at  Dover  May  l.66  "There 
is  no  Republican  organization  in  this  state,  and  there  is  no 
intention  to  form  one,"  the  Republican  explained,  "The 
voters  who  are  in  favor  of  holding  the  convention  at  Dover 
....  intend  to  act  with  the  People's  party,  particularly 
in  the  nomination  of  candidates,  and  to  use  their  best  and 
most  earnest  efforts  to  defeat  the  Loco  [Democratic]  forces."67 
The  all-important  aim  was  to  defeat  the  Democrats.68 

The  People's  party  convention  met  as  planned  at  Dover. 
The  main  speaker  was  the  veteran  Whig,  "Tom"  Corwin  of 
Ohio,  who,  after  serving  in  the  senate  and  in  Fillmore's 
cabinet,  emerged  from  retirement  in  1858  to  recuperate  his 
lost  political  fortunes.  An  old  Whig  by  temperament  and 
convictions,  he  nurtured  ideas  of  transforming  the  Republi- 
cans into  a  great  conservative  party  such  as  the  Whigs  had 
been.  He  was  still  devoted  to  the  traditional  Whig  theme 
of  the  tariff,  and  he  proved  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the 
radical  Republicans.  But  he  was  an  asset  in  a  conservative, 
tariff-minded  territory  such  as  Delaware,  for  he  could  gloss 
over  the  repulsive  features  of  bona  fide  Republicanism.69 
Corwin  gave  a  spellbinding  speech,  advocating  a  high  tariff 


^Delaware  Republican,  January  30,  1860. 

**IMd„  February  27,  1860. 

ttlbid.,  February  6,  1860. 

mUd.,  April  26,  30,  1860. 

nibid.,  April  19,  1860. 

«*Ibid. 

to  William  Schouler  Papers:  Letter  from  Thomas  Corwin  to  Schouler, 
April  28,  1860.  (Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston.);  Roseboom, 
Eugene  H.,  Ohio  in  the  1850's,  (unpublished,  Ph.  D.  dissertation.  Harvard 
university,  1932),  pp.  387-388,  387n,  407n. 
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and  explaining  that  conservative  Republicans  should  not 
be  considered  abolitionists  just  because  abolitionists  voted 
with  Republicans.  The  convention  at  Dover  appointed  pro- 
Bates  delegates,  headed  by  one  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers,  and 
adopted  resolutions  which  took  the  anti-slavery  sting  from 
Republicanism  by  advocating  a  protective  tariff  and  a  home- 
stead bill,  and  charging  the  Buchanan  administration  with 
sectionalism  because  it  had  reopened  the  slavery  controversy.70 
Bates  was  assured  of  Delaware  support  at  Chicago.71 

The  two  Maryland  Blairs,  in  their  search  for  Bates 
delegates,  also  operated  in  Kentucky,  another  "border- 
slave"  state. 

Kentucky  had  been  a  citadel  of  Whiggery— the  bailiwick 
of  Henry  Clay.72  But  now  Harry  of  the  West  had  passed  to 
his  reward,  the  Whig  party  was  prostrate — yet  the  state 
remained  conservative  and  Union-minded;  in  1856  its  electoral 
vote  had  been  given  to  Buchanan  because  he  was  considered 
less  sectional  than  Fremont.  In  this  same  year  of  1856  an 
embryo  Republican  party  had  appeared  in  Kentucky  led 
by  Henry  Clay's  tempestuous  and  fearless  cousin,  Cassius 
M.  Clay.  This  Republican  movement  was  strongest  in  the 
southern  end  of  Madison  county — just  at  the  border  between 
the  "blue  grass"  region  and  the  mountains,  where  economic 
conditions  were  unfavorable  to  the  slave-plantation  system.73 
For  years  a  crusader  in  the  anti-slavery  cause,  Cassius  M. 
Clay  believed  that  a  system  based  on  Negro  bondage  was 
one  of  waste  and  impoverishment  for  the  majority  of  white 
men.     Thus  he  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Republicans.74 

By  the  "rotten  borough"  system  Clay  had  a  compara- 
tively large  following  among  Kentucky  Republicans.     "So," 

%%\    ''"Delaware  Republican,  May  3,  1860. 

^j"  "Smithers,  William  T.,  "Memoir  of  Nathaniel  B.  Smithers"  in  Papers  of 

the  Historical  Society  of  Delaware,  Vol.  XXIII  (1899),  pp.  24-25. 

"Coulter,  E.  Merton,  "The  Downfall  of  the  Whig  Party  in  Kentucky"  in 
Register  of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  67  (January  1925), 
p.  162. 

"Robertson,  James  R.,  "Sectionalism  in  Kentucky  from  1855  to  1865" 
in  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review,  Vol.  IV,  No.  1  (June  1917),  p.  55. 

74Ritchie,  William,  The  Public  Career  of  Cassius  M.  Clay,  (unpublished, 
Ph.D.  dissertation.  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  1934.),  p.  91; 
Wilson,  Henry,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America, 
Vol.  II,  p.  511. 
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he  wrote,  "I  was  much  courted  by  the  aspirants  for  the 
presidency."  It  was  not  surprising  that  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr., 
and  Montgomery  Blair  should  approach  Clay  regarding 
support  for  Bates.     Later  Clay  wrote  :75 

The  Blairs  were  for  Edward  Bates,  a  respectable  old  Whig  of  Missouri. 
They  invited  me  to  their  residence  at  Silver  Springs,  in  Maryland;  and 
without  ceremony,  said,  if  I  would  go  for  Bates,  I  should  be  made  Secretary 
of  War  ....  But  I  knew  nothing  of  Bates'  principles;  and  I  frankly 
declined  to  support  him.     For  this  I  lost  favor  with  the  Blairs. 

There  was  ample  reason  why  Clay  was  not  interested 
in  supporting  Bates:  at  this  very  time  he  was  planning  to 
present  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  presidential 
nomination.76 

Despite  Bates'  inability  to  conciliate  the  conservative 
Whigs  and  "Americans,"  the  Germans,  and  the  more  radical 
Republicans,  he  loomed  as  William  H.  Seward's  most  formid- 
able rival  for  the  presidential  nomination  on  the  eve  of  the 
Republican  national  convention.  Horace  Greeley  placed 
his  widely-circulated  New  York  Tribune  behind  his  can- 
didacy.77 Moreover,  the  Missourian  attracted  strong  sup- 
port in  the  more  conservative  counties  of  Indiana,  where 
Congressman  Colfax  and  the  Indianapolis  editor-politician, 
John  D.  Defrees,  worked  valiantly  for  him.78 

The  Republicans  assembled  in  national  convention  at 
Chicago  on  May  16,  1860.  The  Bates  men  were  early  on 
the  scene.  Frank  Blair  and  his  Missouri  delegation  rented 
rooms  in  the  Tremont  House,  which  became  Bates  head- 


i^The  Life  of  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay:  Memoirs,  Writings,  and  Speeches, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  244-246. 

i*Charles  Sumner  Papers:  Letter  of  C.  M.  Clay  to  Sumner,  March  3, 
1860;  "The  1860  Presidential  Campaign:  Letters  of  Cassius  M.  Clay  to  Cephas 
Brainerd"  in  The  Moorsfield  Antiquarian,  Vol.  I,  No.  2  (August  1937),  pp. 
105-106. 

ii 'Greeley-Colfax  Papers:  Letter  from  Horace  Greeley  to  Schuyler  Colfax, 
February  28,  1860.  (New  York  public  library,  New  York.) ;  Tribune  (New 
York),  February  20,  1860. 

i*Daniel  D.  Pratt  Papers:  Letter  from  P.  A.  Hackleman  to  Pratt,  March 
26,  1860.  (Indiana  State  library,  Indianapolis.);  Hollister,  Ovando  J.,  Life 
of  Schuyler  Colfax,  p.  148;  Brand,  Carl  F.,  "The  History  of  the  Know  Nothing 
Party  in  Indiana"  in  Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  3  (Sep- 
tember 1922),  pp.  300-301;  Daily  Journal  (Indianapolis),  February  23,  1860. 
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quarters.  His  father  and  Greeley  were  the  lions  there 
about  whom  crowds  gathered.79  They  circulated  an- address, 
signed  by  Frank  Blair,  Greeley,  Defrees  and  others,  outlining 
their  candidate's  virtues.  To  the  more  conservative  Repub- 
licans they  contended  that  the  nomination  of  Bates  would 
refute  the  charges  of  sectionalism  levelled  at  the  party  and 
rebuke  alike  northern  abolitionists  and  southern  "fire- 
eaters;"  to  the  more  radical  Republicans  they  insisted  that 
the  selection  of  Bates  as  standard-bearer  would  dissolve  the 
Constitutional  Union  party,  which  had  named  Senator  John 
Bell  of  Tennessee  for  president  the  week  previous.80 

Bates  had  followers  in  the  pivotal  Pennsylvania  delega- 
tion because  of  his  conservatism  and  high-tariff  views.81 
Frank  Blair  invaded  the  joint  caucus  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana  delegations.  One  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  man- 
agers at  Chicago,  the  German-born  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  Gustave  Koerner  of  Illinois,  related  the  progress 
of  events  at  this  juncture:82 

The  Bates  men,  having  learned  of  this  meeting,  appeared  there  in 
force,  and  [Frank]  Blair  had  already  commenced  making  a  speech  for 
Bates  when  word  was  sent  to  our  [Lincoln]  headquarters  of  what  was 
going  on.  Browning  and  myself  were  immediately  dispatched  to  counter- 
act the  movement.  I  heard  the  last  part  of  Blair's  speech.  He  was 
followed  by  Fred  Muench,  who  promised  the  vote  of  Missouri  for  Bates, 
and  Judge  Krekel  closed  in  a  rather  able  speech  for  Bates. 

I  now  asked  leave  to  speak  for  Lincoln.  The  court  house  was  crowded 
with  many  other  delegates  and  with  citizens  of  Chicago.  The  moment 
I  named  Lincoln  the  cheers  almost  shook  the  court  house.  I  controverted 
the  idea  that  Bates  could  carry  Missouri,  said  that  outside  of  St.  Louis 
and  a  few  German  settlements  represented  by  Krekel  and  Muench  no 
Republican  could  get  a  vote;  that  the  State  was  for  Douglas  ....  that 
I  was  astonished  that  my  German  friends  from  Missouri  talked  of  sup- 
porting Bates,  who  in  1856  had  presided  over  a  Whig  National  Convention 
at  Baltimore,  which  had  nominated  Fillmore  and  Donelson,  after  they 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Know  Nothings;  that  Bates  in  the  municipal 
elections  of  St.  Louis  had  several  times  supported  the  Know  Nothing 
ticket;  that  I  would  tell  this  meeting  in  all  candor  that  if  Bates   was 


79Smith,  The  Francis  Preston  Blair  Family  in  Politics,  Vol.  I,  pp.  475-476. 
zoDaily  Advertiser  (Boston),  May  15,  1860. 

siPitkin,   Thomas  M.,    The   Tariff  and  the  Early  Republican  Party,   (un- 
published,  Ph.D.   dissertation.     Western   Beserve  university,    1935.),   p.    199. 
^Memoirs  of  Gustave  Koerner,  1809-1866,  Vol.  II,  pp.  88-89. 
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nominated,  the  German  Republicans  in  the  other  States  would  never 
vote  for  him;  I  for  one  would  not,  and  I  would  advise  my  countrymen 
to  the  same  effect. 

Koerner  was  shrewd  in  emphasizing  the  Germans' 
hostility  to  Bates.  Because  of  the  Missourian's  connection 
with  the  "Americans"  the  German  leaders  had  agitated 
against  Bates's  selection  as  standard-bearer.  They  had 
even  called  a  "Conference  of  the  German  Republican  Clubs" 
at  Chicago  May  14-15,  the  eve  of  the  national  convention. 
The  conclave  assembled  on  May  14  at  a  fraternal  center,  the 
Deutsches  Haus,  and  drew  up  resolutions  cautioning  the 
national  convention  not  to  nominate  any  candidate  with  a 
nativist  record.83  As  has  been  seen,  the  Germans'  opposition 
to  Bates  had  been  manifest  at  the  state  Republican  conven- 
tion in  St.  Louis  on  March  10. 84  This  had  made  a  profound 
impression  on  Republican  leaders  even  in  the  East.  "You 
have  doubtless  seen  that  at  the  Missouri  Convention  there 
was  a  German  demonstration  against  Bates,"  a  New  York 
Republican  chieftain  had  written  a  prominent  Pennsylvania 
party  man,  "It  is  indicative  of  German  feeling  everywhere, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  depend  upon  them  to  carry  the  western 
states  if  we  are  to  carry  them  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
ought  to  be  conclusive  in  respect  to  his  nomination."85  And 
Koerner  argued:  "Bates  ....  would  drive  off  ...  .  the 
radical  or  I  should  rather  say  the  German  element."86  Lin- 
coln's managers  used  all  this  to  good  advantage.87  Soon 
Indiana,  where  Bates  had  followers,  forsook  him  as  a  presi- 
dential possibility.88  Bates  was  totally  persona  non  grata 
to  the  numerous  Teutonic  groups  of  the  Republican  party. 


83Herriott,  F.  I.,  "The  Conference  in  the  Deutsches  Haus,  Chicago,  May 
14-15,  1860"  in  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  No.  35 
(1928),  pp.  141-189;  Press  (Philadelphia),  May  15,  1860. 

MDaily  Missouri  Republican,  March  11,  1860;  Detroit  Free  Press,  March 

13,  1860. 

teHenry  C.  Carey  Papers:     Letter  from  E.  Peshine  Smith  to  Carey,  March 

14,  1860.     (Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.) 

MLyman  Trumbull  Papers:  Letter  from  Koerner  to  Trumbull,  April  16, 
1860.     (Library  of  Congress.). 

MPress  &  Tribune,  March  15.  1860. 

MLyman  Trumbull  Papers:  Letter  from  John  G.  Stephenson  to  Trumbull, 
March  23,  1860;  Daily  Journal  (Indianapolis),  May  16,  1860;  Press,  May  15, 
1860. 
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On  at  least  two  other  counts,  besides  German  hostility, 
was  Bates  "unavailable"  as  a  presidential  contender.  First, 
his  conservatism  and  age  were  frowned  upon  by  the  more 
radical  Republicans;  and  second,  he  could  not  carry  his  own 
state  of  Missouri,  which  was  considered  certain  to  go  Demo- 
cratic in  November.89  An  Iowa  leader  declared  flippantly 
of  Bates:  "I  will  not  go  into  the  cemetary  or  catacomb;"90 
and  "I  don't  know  why  we  should  go  into  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri for  a  President.  As  to  carrying  that,  or  any  other 
slave  state,  it  is  folly  to  think  of  it."91  Still  another  handicap 
to  Bates's  cause  at  Chicago  was  the  nomination  of  John  Bell 
by  the  Constitutional  Unionists  the  week  previous.  Bell's 
candidacy  meant  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Whigs,  "Ameri- 
cans," and  other  anti-Democratic  conservatives  would  vote 
for  Bell  rather  than  Bates.92  The  Republicans  accordingly 
dropped  Bates  from  consideration.  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
named  as  standard-bearer.93 

In  the  campaign  that  followed  it  was  recognized  that 
Lincoln  could  not  be  elected  by  radical  Republican  votes 
alone.  "We  cannot  elect  a  man  on  anti-slavery  ground  ex- 
clusively," one  Republican  leader  had  acknowledged  long 
since,  "We  must  carry  the  American  or  conservative  ele- 
ment in  the  middle  states."94  In  persuading  the  moderates 
Bates  proved  of  distinct  aid  to  Lincoln.  He  wrote  a  public 
letter,  appealing  to  Old  Line  Whigs  and  "Americans."  He 
declared:  "I  consider  Mr.  Lincoln  a  sound  and  safe  man. 
He  could  not  be  sectional  if  he  tried."95  The  Republican 
national  committee  sent  appropriate  speakers  and  literature 
to  the  various  regions.  Bates,  although  declining  to  take 
the  stump,  continued  to  write  letters  appealing  for  Lincoln's 


*9Lyman  Trumbull  Papers:  Letter  from  George  A.  Nourse  to  Trumbull, 
May  13,  1860;  Charles  Sumner  Papers:  Letter  from  Edward  L.  Pierce  to 
Sumner,  April  20,  1860. 

'"Pike,  James  S.,  First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War,  p.  484. 

91Elihu  B.  Washburne  Papers:  Letter  from  Fitz  Henry  Warren  to  Wash- 
burne,  February  6,  1860.      (Library  of  Congress.) 

MHalstead,  Murat,  Caucuses  of  1860,  pp.  16ff. 

^Republican  (Springfield,  Mass.),  May  23,  1860. 

9iNathaniel  P.  Banks  Papers:  Letter  from  H.  Kreisman  to  Banks,  April 
2,  1859. 

"McNeil,  Lincoln's  Attorney  General:    Edward  Bates,  p.  213. 
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election,  which  were  circulated  in  the  more  conservative 
counties  of  the  free  states  bordering  on  the  slave  states. 
Here  they  were  beneficial  to  the  Lincoln  cause.96 

Lincoln,  in  forming  his  cabinet,  chose  Bates  as  his 
attorney  general.  After  almost  four  years  of  service  as  the 
nation's  chief  law  officer,  however,  the  hectic  current  of 
Washington  in  war  time  had  moved  too  swiftly  for  his  con- 
servative nature.  In  November  1864  Bates  was  happy  to 
resign  the  justice  portfolio  and  retire  to  his  Missouri  home.97 

In  all,  the  Bates  movement  in  Missouri  during  1859- 
1860  constituted  a  curious  episode.  It  represented  a  futile 
attempt  to  conservatize  the  Republican  party  and  combine 
it  with  the  nationally-minded  Whigs  and  "Americans"  in 
North  and  South  in  a  common  program  of  opposition  to  the 
Democrats  for  the  campaign  of  1860.  But  it  failed  primarily 
because  Bates  was  too  tainted  with  Know-Nothingism  to 
suit  the  Germans,  too  conservative  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
radical  Republicans,  and  too  closely  linked  to  Frank  Blair's 
Free  Democracy  to  please  the  Old  Line  Whigs.  If  the  Blairs 
and  their  associates  had  succeeded  in  their  plans  and  Edward 
Bates  had  become  president,  the  history  of  the  United  States 
might  well  have  been  startingly  different. 


Mlbid.,  p.  214. 
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MISSOURI  AT  WEST  POINT 

HER  GRADUATES  THROUGH  THE  CIVIL  WAR  YEARS 

BY  GEORGE  T.  NESS,  JR.' 

A  number  of  the  young  men  of  Missouri  who  are  in 
arms  today,  graduates  of  the  United  States  military  academy, 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  those  of  older  times  who 
marched  to  honor  and  fame  from  the  historic  palisades  of 
Old  West  Point. 

By  the  time  the  bombs  bursting  over  Fort  Sumter 
in  the  spring  of  1861  were  sounding  the  knell  for  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  many  problems  that  vexed 
the  Union,  twenty-three  native  born  sons  of  Missouri  had 
been  graduated  from  the  academy.  One  of  these  had  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  six  were  captains,  seven,  first  lieutenants, 
while  eight  were  second  lieutenants  or  serving  as  such.  The 
remaining  man  held  the  now  discarded  rank  of  ensign. 

The  State's  first  graduate  was  Pascal  Vincent  Bouis. 
He  entered  as  a  cadet  on  July  17,  1804,  and  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists  on  March  6, 
1806,  fifteen  years  before  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the 
Union.  Bouis  remained  in  the  army  for  but  two  years, 
resigning  in  1808  to  become  a  planter  near  Pointe  Coupee, 
Louisiana,  where  he  died  in  1811,  at  the  age  of  27  years. 

Auguste  Chouteau  graduated  in  the  same  year  with 
Bouis  and  was  commissioned  ensign  in  the  second  infantry. 
After  a  year's  service  he  too  resigned  and  for  thirty  years 
engaged  in  trade  with  the  Indians.  Due  to  his  experience, 
no  doubt,  he  was  appointed  United  States  commissioner  to 
the  Comanches  in  1837,  but  died  the  next  year  at  the  Saline, 
near  Fort  Gibson  in  the  Indian  territory. 

Igeorge  t.  ness,  jr.,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  received  an  a.b. 
degree  from  Johns  Hopkins  university  in  1928  and  a  ll.  b.  from  the  University 
of  Maryland  in  1932.  A  member  of  the  Maryland  and  Baltimore  bar  and  an 
associate  editor  with  the  Law  Service  publishing  company,  he  lias  been  a  member 
of  the  department  of  history  of  the  Baltimore  Polytechnic  institute  since  Sep- 
tember 1928.  Mr.  Ness  has  published  several  articles  on  the  early  graduates 
of  West  Point. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENT  AND  SOLDIER  BOY 

By  Ora  Williams 

The  little  blank  book  lying  on  the  desk  is  not  very  at- 
tractive. It  is  the  kind  schoolboys  used  a  century  ago, 
with  board  covers  and  thin  ruled  paper,  nice  for  a  diary 
or  a  secretary's  record.  This  one  was  used  for  both. 
There  is  writing  in  it,  plain  and  quite  varied  as  to  topics. 
There  is  a  date  on  the  title  page — October  14,  1859.  The 
place  Anamosa,  Iowa.  The  book  was  to  be  a  record  of 
the  "Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  Excelsior  Debating 
Club"  and  of  the  club's  activities  for  about  one  year. 
Then  the  secretary  of  the  club  started  off  to  college  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa.  After  another  year  an  important 
entry  was  made,  followed  by  a  much  later  one  in  the 
writing  of  the  same  man.  These  two  entries  tell  a  big 
story.    They  are: 

Anamosa,  Iowa,  Oct.  12th,  1861.  President  Lincoln  calls 
for  300,000  men.  I  enlisted  today  in  Union  army  for  3 
years.  Later — I  am  2nd  corporal  of  Co.  H,  14th  Iowa  Vols; 
Wm.  T.  Shaw  of  Anamosa,  colonel.   Charles  W.  Hadley. 

Later,  June  1st,  1923,  Ogden,  Utah.  Still  on  earth  a 
little  the  worse  for  wear,  hut  no  fault  to  find.  Chas.  W. 
Hadley. 

That  covers  sixty-two  years  of  one  life.  The  story  of 
the  years  can  be  filled  in  by  anyone.  Doubtless  it  was 
typical.  Certainly  it  was  eventful  and  useful.  Probably, 
also,  the  best  part  of  it  was  covered  in  this  brief  story 
found  in  the  Roster  of  Iowa  Soldiers,  Vol.  2,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  personnel  of  the  14th  Iowa  Infantry : 

Charles  W.  Hadley,  Age  18.  Residence,  Anamosa,  na- 
tivity, New  Hampshire.  Enlisted  Oct.  12,  1861  as  Fifth 
corporal.  Mustered  Nov.  6,  1861.  Missing  in  action  April 
6,  1862,  Shiloh,  Tenn.  Discharged  for  disability  March  23, 
1863  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Re-entered  service  Oct.  12,  1864. 
Mustered  out  Nov.  16,  1864  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  and  far  beyond,  Corporal  Hadley 
recalled  the  hurried  assemblage  of  Iowa  boys  of  his  home 
county  of  Jones,  the  crowding  into  a  steamboat  at  Daven- 
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port  less  than  four  weeks  after  enlistment,  the  little  drill- 
ing and  maneuvering  for  six  weeks  at  Benton  Barracks, 
thence  in  the  middle  of  winter  via  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee  and  on  to  Fort  Donelson;  then 
the  conflict  with  the  Confederates  of  which  Colonel  Shaw 
reported,  "I  have  never  seen  men  behave  themselves 
better,  whether  under  fire  or  bearing  with  patience  and 
fortitude  the  fatigue  and  hardships  necessarily  incident 
to  so  long  an  engagement  in  such  weather."  Then  fol- 
lowed the  march  south  and  the  battles  of  Pittsburgh 
Landing  and  Shiloh,  and  the  capture  of  Colonel  Shaw 
and  a  part  of  his  regiment;  later  the  service  at  Vicks- 
burg  and  in  western  Missouri.  The  service  covered  a 
little  more  than  three  years.  The  praise  extended  by  Col. 
Wm.  T.  Shaw  came  from  one  well  qualified  to  speak,  for 
he  had  been  a  volunteer  private  in  the  Mexican  war. 

At  the  Threshold  of  Life 

Now  let  us  see  what  if  anything  this  little  note  book 
and  diary  of  a  college  boy  reveals  as  to  what  was  in  his 
heart  at  the  threshold  of  life.  The  Excelsior  Debating 
club  was  much  like  thousands  of  others  of  the  time.  The 
first  report  of  a  debate  was  dated  Oct.  21,  1859.  The 
question  was,  "Resolved,  that  the  United  States  should 
extend  her  limits."  The  boy  Hadley  did  not  get  in  on 
this  discussion  of  internationalism  or  imperialism  or 
whatever  it  should  be  called.  A  week  later  it  was,  "Re- 
solved, that  woman  should  have  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  man."  Hadley  was  on  the  affirmative  and 
records  that  the  negative  won.  Some  time  later  it  was 
"Resolved,  that  the  principles  of  the  No-nothing  party 
were  correct."  Here  one  should  go  to  the  encyclopedia 
and  read  up  on  the  "Know-nothing  party"  and  its  prin- 
ciples. Hadley  was  on  the  affirmative  and  they  won. 
Other  topics  of  discussion  were  that  "fashion  has  been 
the  cause  of  more  evil  than  good,"  that  "the  pulpit  has 
exerted  a  greater  influence  than  the  press,"  and  that 
"the  works  of  art  are  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  those 
of  nature." 
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Then  in  December  the  club  had  before  them  this  highly 
controversial  question,  "Resolved,  that  the  motives  by 
which  John  Brown  was  actuated  were  right."  Hadley 
was  on  the  team  for  the  affirmative,  but  records  that  the 
decision  was  against  him.  He  was  evidently  disposed  to 
an  independent  course.  For  a  boy  of  fifteen  he  was 
getting  started  at  doing  his  own  thinking.  There  must 
have  been  some  warm  feelings  aroused  at  this  debate. 
Four  members  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  debate, 
backed  out  and  were  fined  for  so  doing.  They  then  raised 
the  fines  from  ten  cents  to  twenty  cents.  And  it  "has 
never  met  since"  is  the  last  entry  about  the  club. 

Through  this  little  book,  now  converted  into  a  personal 
record,  we  follow  young  Hadley  in  September  of  1860 
from  Anamosa  to  Mt.  Vernon  "riding  half  a  day  through 
mud."  His  father  accompanied  him  and  saw  him  located 
in  a  room  in  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Spangler  back  of  the  hotel 
at  $2.25  a  week  for  board  and  room.  He  found  at  Cornell 
college  that  there  are  "two  societies  in  operation"  and 
there  were  six  teachers.  One  of  his  first  entries  was: 
"The  Republican  club  met  last  night  and  being  chosen 
to  make  a  speech  did  so  and  was  appointed  to  help  draft 
a  constitution  and  by-laws." 

In  the  Excelsior  club,  Hadley  had  put  himself  in  train- 
ing for  participation  in  current  politics.  He  was  to  fol- 
low this  line  to  a  conclusion.  Very  soon  he  records  that 
he  was  elected  "to  membership  in  the  Amphiction  Society, 
which  I  was  glad  to  hear,  although  it  takes  another  dollar 
out  of  my  pocket."  Some  of  the  students  went  to  Iowa 
City  to  the  fair,  but  he  did  not  go.  He  saved  his  money 
and  bought  a  flute.  He  reports  that  on  Oct.  5  he  "will 
attend  the  Amphiction  Society  this  evening  for  the  first 
time  and  tomorrow  night  the  Lincoln  and  Hamlin  club." 
Later  he  records  having  helped  prepare  the  papers  for 
the  latter  club.  He  was  not  neglecting  his  grammar,  his 
algebra  and  his  Latin  and  German;  but  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  political  campaign  it  was  natural  to  expect  college 
students  to  discuss  politics. 

Before  the  close  of  his  third  week  at  college  he  was 
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deep  in  politics.  "Douglas,  I  understand,  is  to  speak  at 
Cedar  Rapids  and  also  at  Anamosa  in  evening."  He  heard 
a  good  speech  by  Milo  Smith  at  the  republican  meeting. 
At  the  Amphiction  he  participated  in  debate  on  the  as- 
sertion that  "the  press  should  be  without  legal  restric- 
tions." But  he  is  getting  the  fever  and  learns  that  "some 
of  the  students  went  to  Iowa  City  to  hear  the  Little  Giant 
speak,"  but  he  argues  with  himself  "whether  or  not  to  go 
to  Cedar  Rapids  tomorrow  and  hear  him  myself.  I  will 
dream  over  it  and  decide  in  the  morning.  Most  all  of 
the  students  are  going.  My  chum  is  going.  I  guess  I  shall 
have  to  go."  The  next  day  he  went  with  the  others,  for 
the  fame  of  the  Little  Giant  (Stephen  A.  Douglas)  as  an 
attractive  and  persuasive  orator  had  reached  into  Iowa 
as  far  as  the  Cedar  river. 

The  Cornell  college  contingent  arrived  by  train  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  Little  Giant  did  not  show  up  until  noon. 
"He  was  received  with  cheers  although  over  half  present 
were  Republicans.  He  commenced  speaking  about  one- 
thirty  o'clock  and  spoke  fifty-five  minutes,  after  which 
Dodge  spoke  a  few  minutes.  Douglas  is  about  five  feet, 
six  inches  in  height,  large  head,  round  face,  is  quite  red 
in  the  face,  has  a  very  good  voice  although  much  damaged 
by  constant  exertion,  he  is  very  graceful  in  gesture.  A 
vote  was  taken  upon  the  cars  which  resulted  in  Douglas 
receiving  ninety-nine  votes,  Lincoln  one  hundred  eleven, 
Bell  three,  among  the  men.  Among  the  ladies  Douglas 
twenty-four,  Lincoln  twenty-five,  Bell  one.  More  Re- 
publicans went  to  hear  a  Democrat  speak  than  Demo- 
crats. Hurrah  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin." 
Impersonates  a  Negro 

Politics  and  other  things  were  mixed  in  Hadley's  room. 
He  went  to  Lisbon  to  get  some  marbles  for  balloting  at 
the  Amphiction.  He  wrote  that  Lisbon  resembled  ancient 
Rome  only  he  judged  it  was  set  on  seventeen  hills  instead 
of  seven,  and  was  a  mile  long  and  about  twenty  rods  in 
width.  There  was  a  political  meeting  in  Lisbon  and  it 
"was  a  grand  fizzle."  Then  one  evening  Hadley  tried 
something  else: 
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"Last  night  I  had  more  sport  than  I  have  had  for  one 
year.  I  blacked  my  face  and  rigged  up  like  a  negro  and 
went  all  over  the  town  to  see  if  any  of  the  Republicans 
would  keep  me.  Everybody  had  so  little  room  that  they 
could  not  keep  me.  They  all  directed  me  to  the  negro 
barber.   Nobody  suspected  but  I  was  a  real  negro." 

He  had  a  welcome  call  from  his  brother  Frank  who 
brought  him  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  pair  of  pants,  and  on 
November  7  he  reports : 

"Yesterday  was  election  day.  Lincoln  carried  the  day 
by  100  majority.  At  Cedar  Rapids  he  had  a  majority 
of  150.  There  was  very  little  excitement  here  yesterday. 
It  was  the  most  quiet  election  day  for  president  I  ever 
saw.  Anamosa  has  gone  Douglas,  though  not  a  very  large 
majority.  While  writing  I  hear  three  cheers  down  town 
for  somebody ;  I  suppose  for  Lincoln.  My  opinion  is  that 
he  is  our  next  president.  I  guess  I  will  go  down  and  see 
what  the  rumpus  is.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  street. 
They  had  a  bonfire  and  were  making  speeches.  They 
called  for  me  but  I  did  not  feel  like  speaking,  so  I  de- 
clined. The  bell  is  now  ringing  for  nine  o'clock.  I  heard 
this  evening  that  Chicago  had  gone  2,000  majority  for 
Lincoln." 

Five  days  later  the  "news  of  the  election  is  still  coming 
in.  Lincoln  is  ahead.  Hurrah  for  Lincoln."  This  closed 
the  political  record. 

Young  Hadley  did  not  remain  at  Cornell  college  after 
the  close  of  the  year.  His  journal  discloses  that  he  was 
very  busy  with  lessons  and  debates  and  compositions. 
He  had  a  touch  of  social  interest.  The  students  sent  a 
petition  to  the  faculty  asking  for  a  "promenade"  which 
was  put  off,  but  at  a  later  time  opportunity  was  given, 
just  once,  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  meet.  The  situation 
was  thus  described: 

"Well!  We  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  girls  at  their 
rooms  nor  walk  out  with  them,  in  fact  are  not  allowed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Once  or  twice  a  term 
the  young  men  get  up  a  petition  asking  for  a  promenade 
which  is  generally  granted.    They  set  some  night,  then 
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the  students  all  meet  at  the  chapel,  select  their  partners 
and  commencing  pacing  the  hall  back  and  forth,  then  is 
formed  a  double  row  one  moving  one  way  and  the  other 
the  opposite.  Changing  of  partners  is  another  character- 
istic. A  young  fellow  desirous  of  changing  introduces 
his  lady  to  the  other  and  the  other  returns  the  compli- 
ment. An  exchange  is  thus  made.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
fellow  can  keep  his  lady  until  he  gets  twice  around  the 
hall.  If  he  is  introduced  he  is  duty  bound  to  exchange. 
This  is  not  always  the  case  though.  Sometimes  they  get 
one  that  they  can't  get  rid  of.  I  engaged  myself  first 
rate  last  night.  I  had  the  honor  of  having  the  company 
of  two  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the  town  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal." 

School  Days  Ended — Army  Service  Begins 

But  there  was  doubt  about  the  financial  ability  of 
Hadley  to  remain  at  Cornell,  and  in  January  we  find  him 
teaching  school  in  Cass  township,  Jones  county  at  $18.00 
a  month  and  board.  His  schooling  days  were  over. 

Then  came  a  final  entry.  It  is  not  dated,  but  was  cer- 
tainly within  a  few  weeks.  He  wrote:  "South  Carolina 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  She  has  fired  upon  a 
ship  sent  by  the  President  to  reinforce  Fort  Sumpter. 
Mississippi  has  also  gone.  Other  states  are  threatening 
to  do  the  same.  Let  'em  went !" 

Then  the  final  journal  entry  relating  his  own  enlist- 
ment under  Col.  Wm.  T.  Shaw.  Then  the  entry  of  sixty- 
two  years  later  in  the  same  hand.  The  little  book  dis- 
closes some  other  things  about  the  boy  who  went  from 
Anamosa  to  college  at  Mt.  Vernon.  He  had  bought  a 
flute  and  was  inclined  to  music.  He  copied  into  the  book 
a  few  bars  of  music  listed  as  "Hadley  Favorite  1835," 
for  flute.  He  copied  in  pencil  a  number  of  old  songs — 
Belle  Brandon,  My  Home  in  Old  Kentuck,  Gentle  Annie, 
Nelly  Gray,  Old  Folks  at  Home,  and  others.  He  attended 
chapel  regularly  and  made  a  list  of  Bible  references  in 
the  book.  But  he  loved  politics,  and  near  the  close  of  the 
book  he  gave  a  list  of  states  and  their  pluralities  for 
Fremont  or  for  Buchanan  in  the  last  previous  election. 
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College  life  is  different  now;  also  army  life  is  some- 
thing that  would  have  seemed  fantastic  to  young  Charles 
W.  Hadley,  student  at  Cornell  college  of  Iowa. 

The  book  was  sent  to  the  Historical  department  by  a 
man  in  Idaho  who  seems  to  have  been  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  W.  P.  A.  work,  but  had  been  a  resident  of 
Ogden,  Utah. 

Good  Soldiers — Bad  Guns 

A  strange  coincidence  at  the  desk  of  The  Annals  edi- 
tor illustrates  anew  how  the  currents  of  history  cross 
and  re-cross.  About  the  time  of  receipt  of  the  journal 
above  mentioned,  by  one  who  early  enlisted  in  the  Four- 
teenth Iowa  regiment,  two  other  blank  book  records  came 
without  solicitation  to  the  Historical  department  relat- 
ing to  the  same  Iowa  regiment  of  volunteers.  These  were 
a  book  in  which  was  recorded  the  names  of  all  members 
of  the  regiment,  with  enlistment  and  other  facts;  the 
other  a  book  in  which  it  was  evidently  intended  to  keep 
a  complete  record  of  the  regiment  and  all  correspondence 
relating  thereto.  These  books  were  sent  to  Iowa  by  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Heeb,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church,  North- 
field,  Mass.  They  were  found  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Leach, 
of  that  city,  "in  an  auction  job  lot." 

Internal  evidence  suggests  that  probably  these  books 
were  seized  by  the  Confederate  army  at  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  Col.  Shaw  was  taken  prisoner,  and  that 
never  before  were  they  in  Iowa. 

There  is  revealed  in  the  books  a  controversy  that  shows 
some  of  the  difficulties  the  Union  armies  encountered 
in  getting  started  to  win  the  Civil  war.  This  is  the  story 
of  Iowa  volunteers  going  almost  direct  from  the  farms 
and  shops  into  battle  armed  with  imperfect  weapons,  and 
the  serious  effort  of  an  Iowa  colonel  and  an  Iowa  gov- 
ernor to  see  that  Iowa  men  were  properly  equipped. 

The  first  entry  in  this  letter  book  is  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  Dec.  27,  1861,  at  St.  Louis  arsenal,  addressed  to 
Col.  Wm.  T.  Shaw,  stating  that  Col.  F.  P.  Callender  en- 
closes an  invoice  of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  turned 
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over  to  the  quartermaster's  department  for  the  14th 
Iowa.  Following  this  is  the  reply  from  Col.  Shaw  as 
follows : 

"Headquarters  14th  Regiment,  Iowa  infantry,  Benton  Barracks, 
Mo.  Dec.  30th,  1861.  Lt.  Col.  F.  P.  Callender,  Sir:  Yours  of  Dec. 
27th  rec'd  and  in  reply  will  state  that  the  arms  forwarded  me  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  service.  They 
are  now  in  my  possession,  and  will  be  held  subject  to  your  order. 
Enclosed  please  find  receipt  and  duplicate,  which  I  return  to  you, 
as  I  refuse  to  receipt  for  imperfect  arms.  Yours  very  respectfully, 
Wm.  T.  Shaw,  Com.  14th  Reg.  per  N.  N.  Tyner,  Adjt." 

That  was  sharp  and  to  the  point.  Back  of  it  is  a  story- 
worth  recalling  in  this  newer  period  of  a  different  kind 
of  warfare.  It  is  elsewhere  revealed  in  this  regimental 
record  book  that  when  the  Iowa  colonel  first  asked  for 
arms  he  was  invited  to  "call  at  the  arsenal  and  let  me 
show  you  the  arms  I  can  furnish  before  the  issue  is 
made,"  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  what  happened  at 
that  time.  But  it  seems  probable  that  Col.  Shaw  protested 
that  the  arms  offered  were  not  good,  for  he  copies  a  letter 
from  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  to  him  dated  Dec.  27, 
saying,  "don't  take  those  old  muskets  if  you  can  possibly 
avoid  it." 

Later  the  colonel  made  a  report  to  Brigadier  General 
Wm.  T.  Sherman  as  follows: 

"Having  made  a  requisition  on  the  ordnance  department  for 
arms  and  accoutrements  for  601  men,  I  received  from  Colonel 
Callender  a  number  of  packages  invoiced  'Austrian  Rifle  Muskets.' 
Captain  Shannon,  of  Co.  E,  14th  Iowa  Vol.,  upon  a  verbal  order 
from  you,  took  forty  pieces  to  try  their  accuracy  of  range.  He 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  tried  them,  that  they  shot  wide  of  the 
mark,  that  several  of  the  tubes  had  broken  or  burst  and  many  of 
the  locks  were  worthless.  I  then  requested  Major  Leonard  of  my 
command  to  take  40  and  test  their  strength  of  barrel.  He  reported 
having  tested  them  with  two  or  three  service  charges,  and  that 
eighteen  of  the  forty  burst  and  that  he  considered  them  unsafe 
and  worthless.  I  ordered  them  re-boxed  and  notified  Col.  Cal- 
lender that  they  awaited  his  order,  as  I  considered  them  unsuit- 
able for  service.  Subsequently  they  were  further  tested  by  a 
commission  appointed  by  yourself,  with  about  the  same  result  as 
the  test  by  Major  Leonard  and  Captain  Shannon.  I  think  from  the 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  persons  connected  with  the  ordnance 
department  to  force  these  arms  upon  the  troops,  regardless  of  the 
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interest  of  the  service,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  the 
commanding  officer  to  enquire  into,  and  see  if  there  were  not 
individual  interests  which  prompted  such  action  on  the  part  of 
persons  connected  with  said  department." 

Defective  and  Worthless  Arms 

There  is  in  the  letter  book  correspondence  relating  to 
other  matters  not  pertinent  to  this  story  of  the  worthless 
arms,  as  to  a  misunderstanding  about  where  the  regiment 
was  to  be  sent,  and  as  to  a  shake-up  in  one  company  as 
the  result  of  a  personal  quarrel  of  some  members.  But 
there  is  more  about  the  guns.  The  complete  and  detailed 
report  of  the  gun  tests  by  Captain  Shannon  is  copied. 
Then  a  letter  to  Major  General  Halleck  late  in  January 
closes  the  incident: 

"On  my  requisition  for  arms  I  received  from  the  ordnance  de- 
partment guns  invoiced  'Austrian  Rifled  Muskets,'  many  of  which 
are  unserviceable  from  defective  locks,  tubes,  etc.  They  are  an 
inferior  arm  and  I  do  not  think  two-thirds  of  them  can  be  relied 
on  as  effective.  The  arms  have  been  condemned  by  a  board  of 
officers  appointed  at  Benton  Barracks  Dec.  31,  1861,  special  order 
No.  108.  They  were  afterwards  distributed  by  order  of  Gen'l. 
Sherman  dated  Jan.  10,  1862  stating  that  was  the  best  that  could 
be  done  at  that  time.  This  report  is  made  by  request  of  Brigadier 
General  Sherman." 

To  get  the  full  import  of  this  brief  correspondence,  a 
little  of  the  history  of  the  regiment  should  be  told.  Col. 
Wm.  T.  Shaw  was  a  resident  of  Anamosa,  Jones  county. 
He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war.  There  were  en- 
listments from  nearly  every  eastern  Iowa  county.  Re- 
cruiting was  in  October  and  November.  Three  compa- 
nies were  detached  and  sent  north.  Seven  companies 
were  mustered  Nov.  3-7,  1861  at  Davenport.  Late  the 
same  month  the  seven  companies  were  taken  by  steam- 
boat to  St.  Louis.  They  were  at  Benton  Barracks  two 
months  getting  ready  for  service. 

On  February  5,  1862  the  Fourteenth  Iowa  regiment 
took  to  the  river  again  and  went  to  Cairo  and  Fort  Henry. 
By  February  13  the  regiment  faced  a  Confederate  army 
at  Fort  Donelson  and  had  its  first  baptism  of  blood. 
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Later,  at  Shiloh  the  regiment  was  badly  used  and  its 
colonel  and  many  of  the  men  fell  into  the  hands  of  rebels. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  barely  two  months  after 
these  raw  recruits  from  Iowa  farms  saw  their  first  guns 
they  were  in  battle.  In  the  meantime  they  had  seen  some- 
thing of  what  was  ahead,  for  the  regiment  paused  for  a 
time  at  Cairo,  where  many  of  the  soldiers  who  had  suf- 
fered defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  been  sent  and  some  to  perish 
for  lack  of  care.  It  was  here  that  Mother  Wittenmyer 
took  over  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Colonel  Shaw  made  his  report  on  the  various  battles 
in  which  he  was  engaged  after  his  parole  from  prison. 

Was  there  any  connection  between  the  defective  "Aus- 
trian Rifled  Muskets"  that  the  colonel  flatly  refused  to 
accept,  but  which  he  was  compelled  to  use,  and  the  fate 
of  the  regiment  at  Shiloh? 

There  is  no  answer  in  the  letter  book  of  Colonel  Shaw. 
His  regiment  lost  273  men  at  Shiloh.  When  ammunition 
was  exhausted  and  he  was  surrounded,  Colonel  Shaw  sur- 
rendered. A  year  later  he  was  back  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  and  on  the  way  to  Vicksburg. 


MILD  WINTER  IN  IOWA  69  YEARS  AGO 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Schmidt  of  Ames  discovered  in  reading  the 
old  diary  kept  by  her  father,  W.  A.  Wilson,  pioneer  of 
Kossuth  county,  that  75  years  ago  Jan.  18th,  the  tem- 
perature registered  78  degrees.  It  was  an  open  winter. 
He  also  recorded  that  wild  geese  were  flying  over.  This 
daily  recording  of  events  by  Mr.  Wilson  covered  a  period 
of  years  from  1850  to  1898,  until  the  time  of  his  death. — 
Story  City  Herald. 


oln  Rejected  Governorship  ofj 
in  Because  His  Wife  Said  'No' 


By  Conrad  G.  Prange  1.   ^-^o 

Staff  Writer,  The  Statesman       (. m ■"  .    'Vy 

Uose  Wrthdate  is  observed  today.  1  d  191  ,0  Lincoln,  and 

He  .»  born  Feb ,12 ,1809    m  gous      0OUIlty  voted  312  tor  John 


lie  wtfb   wui  ---•    — >  -.. 

central  Kentucky.  His  rise  to  the 
pre  idency  in  I860  is,  ma  sense 

Lund   up  in   the   struggle   of  the 
Oregon  territory  for  statehood.  The 

problems  of  Lincoln,  the  nation  and 
Oregon  are  linked. 

The  state  of  Oregon   celebrates 
its   91st  birthday   Tuesday.    After 


renfoTcounty  voted  U2  for  John 
C  BMekenridge,  205  for  Lincoln 
and  118  for  Douglas. 

Indian  wars  and  remoteness 
from  the  scene  of  battle  kept  Ore- 
ioToccupied  during  the  civil  war. 
filing  We  ran  high  between 
northern  and  southern  sympathiz- 
es. It  was  even  runted  ^Sen. 

jpublic 

Stirs  *oi=r«&— 

and  Washington  territory. 
Sentiment  Divided 

Llneoln's  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation did  not  cause  much  of  a 
Sfr  in  Oregon,  and  sentiment  foi 
and  against  it,  was  divided 

Lincoln  was ,  assassina  ted  April 


its   91st  birthday   Tuesday.    Alter    frs.  It  was  even  rumorea  mat  ^ 

to  statehood  was  pas^ea  r  eo.  ^, 
1859,  and  approved  by  the  presi- 
dent two  days  later.  An  act  of  con- 
cress  extending  laws  and  judicial 
fystem  of  the  United  States  over 
Oregon  passed  March  3. 

Democrats  Favored  •  L-uicom    w«o   — ■ .- 

The  democrats  in  congress   fa-    u    im   and  the  repor .was  puD- 
vored  Oregon's  statehood  because    j.  ^  d  here  m  The  Oregon  States 
ft would   live  them  two  senators    J^  Qn  April  17.  The  death  noUce 
and   one   more   representative   on      hared  honors   with  the  new       t 
the  eve  of  an  important  election     |Q    ^  of  the  Civil  wai    Lincoln 
The  republicans  opposed  it,  but  not    had  helped  shape  the  Ml  which 
all  of  them,  because  congress  had    €xtended  territorial  status  to  ure 
recently  denied  similar  privileges     gon  and  he  waS  mourned  heie,   , 
to  Kansas. 

Prior  to  all  this,  in  1849,  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Zachary 
Taylor  had  offered  the  governor- 
ship of  Oregon  to  Lincoln,  who  was 
just  beginning  his  big-time  politi- 
cal career.  He  was  urged  to  ac- 
cept it  on  the  grounds  that  when 
the  new  territory  became  a  state 
he  would  return  to  Washington  as 
a  senator. 

It  !is  said  that  Lincoln  favored 
the  idea  but  that  his  wife  had  no 
inclination  to  paddle  her  own  ca- 
noe in  Oregon's  wild  rivers. 
Slavery  Issue 

The  presidential'  election  in  1860 
aroused  much  excitement  in  Ore- 
gon. Slavery  was  an  issue.  The  pro- 
visional government  had  already 
prohibited  slavery  in  the  Oregon 
country  but  had  also  passed  a  law 
excluding  free  Negroes. 

Many  in  Oregon  felt  that  with 
the  rise  of  the,  republicans  and 
Lincoln  to  power;  "the  war  debt 
will  be  paid,  the  railroad  built, 
and  emigrants  will  not  be  murder- 
ed on  the  plains  while  thousands 
of  troops  lay  inactive  at  their  posts 
and  a  daily  overland  mail  route 
established  to  the  west." 
Victorious  In  Oregon 

Lincoln  carried  Oregon.  But  Ma- 
rion county  voted  865  for  Stephen 
A  Douglas  and  59?  for  Lincoln; 
Polki  ooimtar  fgfitv#540Q   yotea^ 


BIRTHDAY  MEMORIES 

Oregon  Played  Significant 
Role  in  Lincoln's  Career 

By  BEN  MAXWELL 

Oregon  played   a  significant  role  in  the   career  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  Sunday. 

In  a  letter  dated  September  27,  1849  Lincoln  refused  to 
consider  an  appointment  as  governor  for  Oregon.  It  was  hard 
decision.  As  governor  for  the  Territory  he  would  be  in  line 
for  the  U.  S.  senate  when  state-^ 
hood  was  achieved.  But  the  posi- 
tion was  not  to  his  taste.  Per- 
haps It  was  not  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
taste.  She  had  had  enough  of 
frontier  life,  was  opposed  to 
going  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
would  hear  nothing  of  it. 


Again,  ki  1880,  the  republi 
can  national  convention  was 
held  at  the  Wigwam  In  Chicago. 
Lincoln  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  But  his 
nomination  was  by  no  means  as- 
sured. 

Then  came  lour  of  Oregon's 
five  votes  for  Lincoln  on  the 
third  preliminary  ballot.  Now 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  within 
one  and  a  half  votes  of  his  goal. 
On  the  third  formal  ballot  all 
of  Oregon's  votes  went  to  Lin- 
coln and  the  nomination  as  re- 
publican candidate  for  president 
was  his. 

Immediately  after  the  first 
gun  was  fired  upon  Fort  Sump- 
ter,  April  12,  1861,  Lincoln  is- 
sued an  appeal  for  75,000  vol- 
unteers. This  notice  reached 
Oregon  May  11.  Governor  John 
Whlteaker  did  not  respond,.  He 
felt  that  the  Confederacy  could 
never  be  defeated.  Besides,  Ore- 
gon was  too  far  from  the  scene 
of  conflict  to  be  too  much  cen- 
cerned. 

Nor  did  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  meet  with  univer- 
sal favor  in  Oregon.  The  temper 
of  the  state  was  about  as  hos- 
tile to  the  negro  as  it  was  to 
extension  of  slavery.  In  fact, 
the  population  was  somewhat 
evenly  divided  between  North- 
em  and  Southern  sympathisers. 

Many  staunch  supporters  of 
Lincoln  and  the  North  thought  it 
might  be  wiser  to  remain  at 
home  and  keep  a  close  eye  on 
local  secessionists  and  their 
dreams  of  a  Pacific  Republic 
along  with  that  dubious  frater- 
nity Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle. 

•     »     • 

David  Watson  Craig,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Salem  Argus  from 
1858  to  1863,  studied  law  in 
tincoln  and  Herndon's  law  of- 
fice at  Springfield,  Illinois  and 
when  he  took  the  bar  examin- 
ation Lincoln  was  one  of  his 
examiners,  D.  W.  Craig  was  the 
father  of  F.  Sumpter  Craig,  an 
ddtime  Salem  newspaper  man' 


who  only  recently  moved  away 
from   the   city. 

One  of  Lincoln's  bitterest  foes 
in  Congress  was  George  K. 
Shiel,  an  Oregon  representative 
with  strong  southern  sympathies 
who  served  from  March  4,  1861 
to  March  3,  1863. 

In  view  of  his  sympathies 
Shiel  could  expect  no  patronage 
and,  indeed,  received  none.  He 
returned  to  Salem  and  lived 
here  almost  continuously  until 
the  time  of  his  death  early  in 

1893. 

»     «     • 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot 
April  14,  1865  and  the  report,  of 
his  death  was  published  in  a 
Salem  newspaper  for  April  17. 
That  same  momentous  issue  car- 
ried news  about  Lee's  surrend- 
er at  Appomattox  and  the  most 
devastating  fire  that  occurred  in 
Salem  during  that  decade. 

Page  two  was  ruled  heavy 
black  for  all  seven  columns  and 
the  annoucement  was  carried  in 
a  small  box  at  the  top  of  col- 
umn five: 

About  10  o'clock  in  the  eve- 
ning of  last  Friday,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  assassinated  and 
died  22  minutes  past  7  o'clock 
on  Saturday  morning  ...  It  is 
not  time  for  intemperate  words, 
but  if  assassination  is  now  the 
game  of  the  rebels  and  their 
sympathizers,  let  Union  men  re- 
new their  oaths  over  the  Flag 
.  .  .  take  brothers  by  the  hand 
and  swear  before  Heaven  that 
the  blood  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
shall  be  avenged  and  that  this 
damnable  treason  to  our  nation 
our  laws  and  our  country  shall 
be  forever  destroyed." 
*     »     • 

Name  of  the  sixteenth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  per- 
petuated in  Oregon  by  the  ham- 
let of  Lincoln  in  Polk  county 
and  by  Lincoln  county,  created 
by  act  of  the  Legislature  Feb- 
ruary 20,    1893. 


let  » i     '-cl 
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fHEN  ABRAHAM  Lincoln,  who  was  assassi- 
nated 86  years  ago  today,  entered  the  White  House 
in  1861,  it  was  nearly  as  great  a  triumph  for  In- 
diana Republicans  as  it  was  for  Lincoln  personally, 
because  the  Hoosier  delegation  had  swung  the  big- 
gest stick  for  his  nominee  during  the  exciting 
hours  of  the  G.O.P.  national  convention. 

The  nation  was  split  so  widely  on  domestic 
issues  that  year  that  no  candidate  could  predict  a 
clear  path  to  the  nomination.  Each  candidate  had 
his  own  views  and  his  own  following. 

William  H.  Seward  of  New  York  was,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  pre-convention  candidate.  Ed- 
ward Bates  of  Missouri,  Simon  Cameron  of 
Pennsylvania,  Salmon  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  and  Lin- 
coln were  others. 

LONG  BEFORE  the  balloting  got  under  way, 
Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana  was  working  from 
morning  through  the  swing  shift  lining  up  dele- 
gates for  Lincoln.  At  1  a.m.  Thursday,  the  day 
before  the  balloting  opened,  he  was  seen,  pale  and 
haggard,  walking  from  one  caucus  to  another, 
pleading  for  Lincoln  votes.  He  argued  that  Lin- 
coln had  been  a  Whig  and  would  satisfy  those 
who  adhered  to  the  Whig  principles. 

Lane  concentrated  particularly  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  Indiana  delegations.  Indiana  had 
been  uninstructed  but  Pennsylvania  delegates 
were  lined  solidly  behind  their  candidate,  Cameron. 

Pennsylvania  finally  agreed  on  Lincoln  as  a 
second  choice  and  on  the  second  ballot  swung  48 
of  its  54  votes  to  the  Illinois  candidate.  Indiana 
delegates  fell  in  line  unanimously  on  the  opening 
ballot. 

AFTER  NOMINATIONS  had  opened,  Caleb 
B.  Smith  of  Connersville  and  Indianapolis  had 
leaped  to  his  feet  to  second  the  nomination  of 
Lincoln  and  set  off  one  of  the  wildest  demonstra- 
tions of  the   convention. 

Indiana  was  the  Lincoln  bulwark  from  the 
beginning.  It  cast  more  votes  for  the  winner  on 
the  important  first  ballot  than  any  other  state 
and  was  the  only  state  to  vote  unanimously  for 
Lincoln,  except  Illinois  which  was  in  line  on  a 
favorite  son  basis. 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  Seward  led  with 
173%.  Lincoln  followed  with  102.  Two  hundred 
thirty-three  were  necessary  for  the  nomination. 

ON  THE  second  ballot,  Smith,  the  Hoosier. 
who  had  seconded  the  Lincoln  nomination,  presided. 
Strengthened  by  the  shift  of  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gates which  Lane  had  helped  engineer,  Lincoln 
polled  181  votes,  a  gain  of  79.  Seward  gained, 
too,  but  his  total  rose  only  11. 

On  the  third  ballot  Seward  lost  4%  votes  but 
Lincoln  climbed  to  within  one  and  one-half  votes 
of  the  nomination. 

When  the  Ohio  chairman  rose  to  announce  the 
change  of  four  votes  from  Chase  to  Lincoln,  the 
convention  broke  into  enthusiastic  and  thunderous 
applause.  The  entire  crowd  rose  to  its  feet.  Men 
threw  their  hats  into  the  air;  women  waved  their 
handkerchiefs.  The  applause  was  renewed  and 
repeated  and  it  was  many  minutes  before  quiet 
could  be  restored. 

LANE,  RECEIVED  with  great  cheers  by  the 
convention,  spoke  shortly  before  the  convention 
closed,  but  he  was  so  weak  from  his  previous 
efforts  that  after  a  few  minutes  his  voice  failed 
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'Honest  Abe'  Didn't  Fare  Well 
In  'Old-Home  Region'  in  I860, 
But  He  farriedyandejkyrgh 

In  November,  1860.  as  in  November,  1952,  the  Republicans 
were  whooping  it  up.  Their  candidate  had  carried  home  all  the 
honors.     Abe  Lincoln  was  President. 

Honest  Abe  had  been  the  pre-election  choice  of  the  newspapers 
in  this   area   and  for  days   before 


the   election   on   Nov.    6   the   cam 
paigning   had   been  heavy. 

Long  newspaper  accounts  as- 
sured the  people  that  Honest  Abe 
would  "save  the  Union,"  while  if 
the  Democratic  candidate,  Steph- 
en A.  Douglas,  should  win,  the 
country  was  doomed  to  "go  to  the 
dogs." 

Scolded  Voters 
One  editor  roundly  scolded  the 
"27  good  Republicans  in  Union 
Township"  who  "didn't  even  go 
to  the  polls  and  vote  in  1856."  He 
urged  them  to  vote  early  this  year. 
It  was  an  important  election.  The 
country .  was  on  the  verge  of  a 
Civil  War. 

But,  it  was  three  days  after  the 
election  before  the  outcome  was 
anyways  certain  and  then  the  west- 
ern  states   still   weren't   in. 

Apparently  voters  hereabouts 
didn't  entirely  agree  with  the  edi- 
tors who  were  so  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  Honest  Abe. 
Narrow  Margin 
In  Vanderburgh  County  he  won 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  325  votes 
and  that  was  his  largest  majority 
in  this  area 

*  DuBois  County  repudiated  him 
entirely,  casting  1347  votes  for  Mr. 
Douglas  and  301  for  Lincoln.  Spen- 
cer County  stood  by  its  son  by  a 
narrow  188  votes  and  he  carried 
Posey  County  by  only  73  ballots 
Here  is  a  tabulation  as  published 
in   local   newspapers : 

County  Lincoln  Douglas 

Vanderburgh    ..    1867  1542 

DuBois  301  1347 

Spencer   1206  1108 

Posey  1128  1055 

Nine  days  after  the  election, 
when  it  definitely  was  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, President,  the  Republicans 
staged  a  "Republican  Jubilee"  in 
Evans  ville. 

The  jubilant  editors  headlined 
the  event: 

GREAT     TURNOUT     OF     RE- 
PUBLICANS 
LINCOLN  MEN  ALL  ALIVE 
THE    COUNCIL   FIRES    BURN- 
ING BRIGHTLY 
And  the  account  continued: 
"One  of  the  most  cheering  dem- 
onstrations  of   the   season   was 
made  last  night  by  Republicans  in' 
this    city.    At    an    early    hour    the 
Wide  Awakes,  in  full  uniform,  with 
lamps  burning  brightly,  left  their 
hall    and    marched    over    a    short 
rpute  to  Mozart  Hall.   They  were 
led   by  the   C.   C.   Band   and   also 
had    Simpson's    Martial    Music 
Band.    They   carried   their  victori- 
ous  flag   and   several   transparen- 
cies. 

Sang  at  the  Hall 
"At  the  hall  there  was  instru- 
mental music  and  several  songs 
sung  by  the  Glee  Club,  the  audi- 
ence joining  in  with  a  will  in  the 
chorus.  Short  and  lively  speeches 
(apparently  unknown  to  1952  eam- 
paigners),  were  made  by  Messrs. 


Conrad  Baker,  James  G.  Jones, 
Blythe  Hines,  John  W.  Foster  and 
Phillip  Decker  (in  German). 

"After  the  meeting  the  proces- 
sion was  reformed  in  the  street 
and,  numbering  over  500  persons 
(more  than  half  of  the  Republican 
voters  must  have  been  snuggly 
tucked  in  bed  at  this  point),  went 
down  into  Lamasco,  thence  'over 
the  Rhine'  to  Seventh  Street,  up 
to  Walnut,  down  to  Third,  up  to 
Oak,  down  to  First,  down  to  Main. 
up  to  the  Courthouse  (then  located 
at  Third  and  Main),  where  it  coun- 
termarched and  then  to  headquar- 
ters   where    it    dispersed. 

"Along  the  line  of  march  fire- 
works were  sent  up  and  the  joyful 
Republicans  in  the  procession  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts 
and  songs." 

The  defeated  Democrats  had  a 
meeting  too  and  the  papers  duti- 
fully reported : 

"The  Douglas  men  met  at  the 
Courthouse  last  night,  where 
iney^had   some   speeches." 


CLUB  TOLD  EAST 


Abraham  Lincoln's  sincere 
acceptance  by  the  people  of 
New  England,  white  he  toured 
there  in  a  series  of  addresses, 
was  said  last  night  by  Richard 
F.  Lufkin,  writer  and  lecturer 
on  Lincoln  lore  from  Boston,  to 
have  been  of  untold  influence 
in  convincing  Lincoln  that  he 
could  become  president  of  the 
United    States. 

Mr.  Lufkin  spoke  and  showed 
historical  slides  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lincoln  Club  of 
Delaware,  attended  by  200  in 
the  Soda  House  at  the  R.  R.  M.I 
Carpenter  estate,  Dilwyne,  at 
Montchanin. 

In  his  remarks  commemorat- 
ing the  147th  anniversary  of 
Lincoln's  birth,  Mr.  Lufkin  told 
how  Lincoln  in  1859  had  been 
encouraged  by  leaders  of  his 
party  in  the  Midwest  to  become 
a  candidate,  but  had  not  re- 
ceived   the    full    flavor    of    his 
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popular  appeal  until  he  made 
his  trip  East.  Prior  to  that  time 
had  been  introduced  through 
the  press  and  in  talks  in  Chi- 
cago and  other  cities,  but  came 
East  as  a  real  test  of  his  popu- 
lar support. 

Lincoln  was  described  as  "an 
uncommon    common    man    with 
talents    devoted    to    the    service 
and  interests  of  his  fellow  men  " 
Tour  Given  In  Pictures 
The      tour,      which      Lincoln 
made,  was  pictorially  presented 
on   the  screen  with  a  series  of 
pictures,      which      showed      the 
places   where  the   future   Presi-j 
dent   stayed— scenes   of   his   ad-' 
dresses  and  the  many  homes  in 
which    he    was    guest    of    party 
leaders. 

The  eastern  visit  took  Lincoln 
to  Philadelphia,  then  to  New 
York  and  afterward  through 
Massachusetts,  Conn  e  c  t  i  c  u  t 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

.  Mr.  Lufkin  emphasized  the. 
importance  of  the  Lincoln  ad- 
dress at  Cooper  Union  in  New 
(York,  which  launched  his  New 
■  England  tour.  He  showed  how 
in  this  address  that  Lincoln 
stood  forth  for  his  views  on  the 
slavery  problem  and  closed  with 
?•«  ^atement  "Let  us  have 
faith  that  right  makes  strength  " 

Lincoln's  whirlwind  tour 
more  amazing  in  its  scope  be- 
cause  of  the  ardors  of  travel  in 
those  days,  was  described  as  a 
journey  of  935  miles  through 
New  England  accomplished  in 
10  days. 

Press  clippings  of  the  day  were 
included  in  the  slides  as  evidence 
of    the    ability    which    Lincoln 
achieved.   There  were  some  clip- 
pings shown  which  also  demon- 
strated the  views  of  the  opposi- 
tion press,  but  even  these  were 
tempered    with    appreciation    of 
the    ovation    which   Lincoln   re- 
ceived at  every  appearance. 
Collection  Lauded 
Mr.    Lufkin    referred    specifi- 
cally  to    the   Lincoln    collection 
l  which  he  visited  earlier  in  the 
day  at  the  Wilmington  Institute 
Free    Library    and    which    was 
described    in   a    memento    pam- 
phlet distributed  at  the   dinner 
meeting.     This    collection    con- 
tains over  2,000  books  anc:  pam- 
phlets, many  photographs,  prints, 
medals  and  other  material  per- 
taining to  Lincoln's  private  life 
and  public  career.    This  collec- 
I  tion   was  acquired   as  a  gift  in 
1 1938  from  Frank  G.  Tallman  and 
has    been    added    to    since    that 
time  by  contributions  of  inter- 
ested Lincoln  enthusiasts.  ; 
The    opening    invocation    was 
offered    at    the    dinner    by    the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  C.  Munds,  rec- 
tor of  Christ  Episcopal  Church, 
Greenville. 

Mr.  Lufkin  was  introduced  by 
the  president  of  the  club,  Sam- 
uel Lenher,  who  welcomed  the 
members  and  conducted  a  brief  | 
business  session. 

Five  new  directors  were 
named.  They  are  Stewart  E. 
Poole,  Robert  G.  Hackett,  Edwin 
P.  Neilan,  Walter  Beadle  and 
Arnold  Goldsborough.  The  nom- 
inations were  placed  before  the 
membership  by  the  nominating 
committee     chairman,     Paul     J. 
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Nowlaud,  whose  committee  con- 
sis'ed  °f  G-  Morris  Whiteside 
and  Alexander  L.  Nichols. 

In  his  membership  report  the 
secretary-treasurer,    Harland    4  I 
Carpenter,  reported  a  club  mem- 
bership of  207. 
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Would  you  believe  that  even  north- 
easfern  Pennsylvania  can  take  some  of 
■^esredit  for  Abraham  Lincoln? 
-  A  dandy  story  in  the  Elmira  (N.Y.) 
SmGazette  dug  into  history  to  find  an 
abstbing  story  for  modern-day  read-  j 
ers-ir  dealt  with  a  meeting  held  in  May 
of  1&9  in  Honesdale,  Pa.      :  ■■■-_■   •• 

Ealy  in  1859  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
pabhan  Party  scented  victory  in  the 
coming  presidential  election.  Their 
problems,  observed  the  newspaper,  was 
to  stesr  ihe  nominating  convention  oi 
1860  irto  choosing  a  candidate  who 
wouMbe  acceptable  to  all  factions  of 
the  party. 

Several  men  hoped  to  be  the  Republi- 
can nominee  and  actively  campaigned 
to  gun  support  in  their  quest  of  the 
honor  said  the  Star-Gazette.  Among 
them  were:  William  Seward  of  New 
York,  vVilliam  Dayton  of  New  Jersey, 
John  McLean  of  Ohio,  Edward  Bates  of 
Mfssssri,  Salmon.  P.  Chase  of  Ohio  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  Seward 
wasconsidered  the  front-runner..  . 

Eastern  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Patty  decided,  early  in  1859,  that  a  par- 
ley must  be  held  at  which  they  would 
c&oose  the  man  they  would  attempt  to 
irominate*  at  the  convention.  The  place 
for  this  "pre-convenfcion"  meeting  was 
Honesdale,  Pa. 

At  the  meeting  was  Simon  Cameron, 
US.  Senator  and  political  boss  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Horace  Greeley,  publisher  of 
tie  New  York  \Tribuner  and  Andrew 
Curtain,  Republican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  office  of 
attorney  Samuel  Dimmiek,  who  later 
became  attorney  general  of  Pennsyt- 
vania. 

During  the  parley  the  merits  and  li- 
abilities of  the  possible  nominees  were 


carefully  weighed.  Greeley  was  opposed 
to  Seward  and  had  advocated  Bates  in 
his  paper.  The  others  felt  Bates  .was  ■ 
"too  far  west,"  according  to  the  news- 
paper and  would  fail  in  the  national  elec- 
tion. 

Seward  was  eliminated  after  it  was 
agreed  that  he  would  not  carry  the 
"must  win"  states  of  Pennsylvania-and 
Indiana.  Seward  had  supported  mea- 
sures not  favored  by  many  in  those 
states  while  he  was  governor  of  New 
York. 

Finally  it  was  agreed  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  the  man  they  would  at- 
tempt to  nominate.  They  then  plotted, 
according  to  the  article,  the  strategy 
they  would;  use  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
his  nomination. 

Simon  Cameron's  delegation  was  con- 
sidered the  key  to  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion. Cameron  was  to  be  the  "favorite 
son"  candidate  of  this  delegation  and 
they  were  pledged  to  give  him  their 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.  The  strategists 
felt  sure  that  the  surrender  of  these 
votes  to  Lincoln  on  the  second  ballot 
would  stampede  the  convention  and  re- 
sult in  Lincoln's  nomination  on  the 
third  ballot,  or  succeeding  baiiofce.  His- 
.tory  proves  how  perfect  their  plans. 

The  Chicago  convention  was  called  to 
order  on  May  16,  I860,  with  David  Wii- 
mot  of  Wilmot  Provision  fame  as  tem- 
porary chairman.  Wilmot  knew  Hones- 
dale very  well.  He  was  born  at  Bethany, 
onlv  five  miles  away. 

On  the  first  ballot  Seward,  as  expect- 
ed, led  Lincoln  173  and  a  half  to  102.  On 


the  second  ballot  Ohio  switched  14  of 
its  votes  to  Lincoln,  followed  —  asphas- 
ned  at-  Honesdale  —  by  44  of  Cameron's 
Pennsylvania  votes.  The  second  ballot 
gave  Seward  184  and  a  half  votes,  Lin- 
coln 181.  A  third  ballot  was  immediate- 
ly taken  with  Seward  receiving  186 
votes,  Lincoln  231  and  a  half;  only  one 
and  a  half  votes  short  of  nomination. 
Before  the  result  was  announced,  Ohio 
gave  Lincoln  five  more  of  its  votes,  giv- 
ing him  the  nomination. 

As  the  Star-Gazette  noted,  "the 
Honesdale-planned  maneuvers  had 
worked  perfectly." 

After  Lincoln's  election  came  the  task 
of  selection  of  his  cabinet  It  was  then 
that  the  "payoffs"  were  made  to  those 
responsible  for  his  nomination.  Salmon 
Chase  was  named  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury. Simon  Cameron  was  given  the 
coveted  post  of  Secretary  of  War.  His 
tenure  was  short.  He  was  soon  dismiss- 
ed and  replaced  by  Edwin  M.  Stanton. 

( Thanks  for  the  clipping  from  R.  J. 
Wills  of  Mansfield,  Pa.). 


Odd  Wisconsin:  Lincoln's  election  elated 
state  GOP 

October  26,  2010  1:15  pm  •  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 

Next  week  marks  the  150th  anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  election  as  president.  It  was  a 
historic  event  in  which  many  Wisconsin  residents  took  part. 

In  May  of  1860,  Isaac  Usher  of  La  Crosse  traveled  to  Chicago  for  the  Republican  convention 
that  nominated  Lincoln.  "I  came  to  this  convention  pining  for  the  nomination  of  William  H. 
Seward  of  New  York,"  he  said  when  it  was  over,  "but  I'm  going  home  to  fight  like  a  badger  for 
'Old  Abe'  Lincoln  of  Illinois." 

When  Lincoln  won  the  nomination  on  the  third  ballot,  S.S.  Daggett,  a  stoic  and  dignified 
insurance  executive  from  Milwaukee,  leaped  up  and  down  uncontrollably.  Beside  him  another 
delegate  burst  into  tears.  "I  can't  help  it!"  his  neighbor  explained,  while  nearby  an  old  man 
shouted  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  "Glory,  glory  hallelujah!" 

Over  the  next  several  months,  Carl  Schurz  of  Watertown  campaigned  for  Lincoln  almost  non- 
stop, giving  speeches  from  St.  Louis  to  New  York.  Schurz  is  widely  credited  with  delivering  the 
immigrant  vote  for  the  Republicans  on  Nov.  6. 

On  election  day,  Wisconsin  Republicans  were  even  more  excited  than  they'd  been  in  May. 

When  telegrams  reached  Milwaukee  that  night  at  2  a.m.  reporting  Lincoln's  election,  "The 
crowd  went  wild  with  shouts  and  cheering;  hats  were  flying  to  the  ceiling,  against  the  walls,  and 
to  the  floor  ...."  Joyful  Lincoln  supporters  hauled  a  cannon  into  the  streets  and  shot  it  off  to 
celebrate  their  victory. 

None  of  the  Republican  revelers  could  imagine  that  five  years  of  carnage  and  tragedy  would 
follow  Lincoln's  election. 

—  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  www,  wisconsinhistory.  orz 
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The  "Boom  for  Abraham  Lincoln"  for  the  sixteenth  President  of 
the  United  States  took  place  at  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1859, 
just  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  a  political  parley  was  held  in  the  law 
office  of  Attorney  Samuel  Dimcnick,  who,  in  1873  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  building  shown  above,  is  located  on  Ninth  Street,  Honesdale,  on 
Park  Hotel  property,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Covne,  operators  of 
the  hostelry.  They  have  decided  to  make  this  building  of  historical  sig- 
nificance and  importance,  a  shrine  to  Lincoln,  and  it  will  be  properly 
marked  by  the  erection  of  a  plaque. 

It  was  within  the  four  walls  of  this  structure  that  three  Na- 
tionally known  Statesmen,  Simon  Cameron,  United  States  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Andrew  G.  Curtain,  who  was  gubernatorial  candidate  in 
the  Keystone  State,  elected  in  1861;  Attorney  Samuel  Dimcnick,  later  At- 
torney General,  and  an  influential  journalist,  Horace  Greeley,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Tribune.  He  owned  a  tract  of  land  in  Pike  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  spent  his  week-ends  at  the  place,  where  he  established  a 
colony.    Later  the  place  was  nacned  Greeley  for  him. 

Greeley  selected  Honesdale  as  being  accessible  for  all  concerned 
to  discuss  and  possibly  select  a  possible  candidate  who  would  win  the 
nomination  as.  there  were  several  candidates  under  consideration.  The 
National  Convention  was  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1860,  and 
there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

It  appeared  to  leaders  of  the  party  of  New  York  that  William 
H.  Seward  was  most  likely  to  be  nominated;  he  had  made  several  speeches 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party  and  was  accepted,  generally  speak- 
ing; and  coming  from  the  largest  State  he  naturally  would  have  the 
largest  number  of  delegates  in  his  favor.  However,  upon  investigation,  it 
was  manifested  that  he  was  not  acceptable  to  leaders  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Indiana,  en  account  of  certain  measures  he  had  advocated  while 
Governor  of  New  York.  It  seemed  that  Seward  would,  not  be  able  to 
carry  either   Pennsylvania   or  Indiana  in   the   general   election. 

It  so  happened  that  Curtain  of  Pennsylvania  and  Line  of  Indiana 
had  been  nominated  to  the  office  of  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
for  their  respective  States.  In  order  to  carry  their  own  election  they 
would  have  to  be  able  to  elect  the  Republican  head  of  the  ticket.  Curtain 
knew  that  Greeley  was  opposed  to  Seward,  because  the  New  York  Tribune 
had  advocated  Bates  in  open  editorials,  he  being  from  Missouri,  a  dis- 
tinguished Whig  from  a  slave  State.  Cameron  being  a  Pennsylvanian 
was  to  be  the  .'— ;ce  for  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  on  the 
first  vote.  Greece,  —  pted  them  to  turn  to  Bates  on  the  second  ballot 
but  the  others  would  not  agree  to  this,  thinking  that  Bates  was  too  far 
West,  and  could  not  be  elected;  neither  could  Seward  owing  to  factional 
fights  that  he  had  been  in,  so  they  agreed  the  best  thing  to  do  was  for 
Pennsylvania  to  support  Lincoln  on  the  second  and  following  ballots. 

On  May  IP,  1861,  following  the  conference  at  Honesdale,  the 
National  Convention  opened  at  Chicago  in  a  temporary  frame  building 
erected  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  convention  and  was  called  the 
"Wigwam."  The  convention  was  calied  to  order  by  Morgan  of  New  York, 
chairman  of  the  Na'ional  Republican  Committee.  He  named  David  Wilmot] 
of  Pennsylvania  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention.  (David  Wilmot' 
a  native  Oi  Bethany,  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  was  the  author  of  the  famous 
Wilmot  Proviso'.  This  name,  so  frequently  heard  during  the  previous  14 
years,  in  and  oi  i  of  Congress,  thrilled  the  great  body  as  with  an  electric 
current.  Prom  the  way  the  votes  were  cast  for  the  presidential  candidates 
at  the  National  Convention  it  appeared  that  the  suggestions  made  in  the 
parley  at  Honesdale  a  year  previous  were  carried  out,  the  incident  fitting 
as  a  glove  on  a  hand. 

The  first  ballot  gave  Seward  173 ys,  Lincoln  102,  Wade  3,  Cameron 
50'-,  Bates  48,  McLean  12,  Chase  49,  Dayton  14,  Collamer  10,'  Fremont 
Sumner  and  Read  each  1. 

On  the  second  ballot  the  first  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  swept  the 
convention,  was  when  Ohio  gave  Lincoln  14  votes.  This  was  only  prelim- 
inary to  that  which  enveloped  the  assembly  when  44  of  the  Pennsylvania 
delegates  came  to  Lincoln.  At  the  end  of  the  roll  call  Seward  had  gained 
but  11  votes,  while  Lincoln  men  gained  79. 

The  third  ballot  was  taken.  Seward  had  180,  Lincoln  231V-  which 
made  the  requisite  number  of  Lincoln  short  l1,-  votes.  .  Amidst 'wildest 
excitement  delegation  after  delegation  changed  to  Lincoln  until  his  vote 
reached  354,  which  was  121  more  than  the  number  required  to  nominate 
him. 

Editor  Horace  Greeley  boarded  a  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 
Packet  boat  and  rode  to  Honesdale,  other  members  of  the  political  party 
riding  in  "The  Pioneer,"  passenger  car  over  the  Pennsylvania  Gravity 
Railroad  and  stage  coach  to  Honesdale. 
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Old  wood  cut  showing  stage 
p&ach  transportation  over  the  old 
plank  road,  from  Narrowsburg, 
N.  Y.,  to  Honesdale,  Pa. 


The  packet  boat,  occasionally 
seen  on  the  D.&H.  Canal,  Hones- 
dale, Pa.,  to  Rondout,  N'.Y.,  a 
distance  of  108  miles. 


(The  above  is  reproduced  from  the  Republican  Committee's  Lin- 
coln Day  Dinner  Program.) 
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